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For Forest and Stream. 
THE’ ANGLER’S FAREWELL TO 
LABRADOR. 

cliieiomtibe 

{OFT the balmy south wind blows, 
KJ) Swift the brimming river flows; 
Now a ruffling ripple sweeps 
O’er the shallows and dusk deeps; 
*Tis a glorious time to try 
With the salmon rod and fly. 





Now a shade obscures the stream, 
Now a sun-flash casts its gleam, 
Now the dark tides darker flow, 
Now the bright waves brighter glow; 
O’er the checkered river's face 
Shade and sunshine run their race. 


See, by yonder sandy bar, . 
Where a rock juts black and far, 
See, in yon undimpled pool, 
Deep, unfathomable, cool, 

See, where wheeling eddies gleam 
In the centre of the stream, 
Flashing fin and flukes display 
Where the spangled salmon lay. 


Sweep with careful rod the flood, 
Cast the light fly many a rood; 
Ha! the salmon from the deeps 
Like the nimble lightning leaps ; 
Now he feels the barbed steel, 
Singing, humming goes the reel; 
Soon the captive comes to land, 
Gasping on the yellow sand. 


Swelling floods of Labrador, 
Pouring rivers, torrents hoar, 
There’s a sorrow at the heart, 
As we linger ere we part. 

Far away, on winter nights 

We will dream of your delights, 
Longing to return again, 

To your desolate domain. 


Aild Life in Florida. 


CAMPING AMONG THE SEMINOLES. 
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NUMBER ONE. 
ee 
THE EvVERGLADES—LAKE OKEECHOBEE—TIGER TAIL— 
Buack Cypress SwamMp—ALLicaTtors—Doa MEAT 
Racouts—InDIAN BELLES—QUEER EXPERIENCES. 


B* the treaty of 1842, the few Seminoles remaining in 
Florida after the war were confined to the southern 
portion of the peninsula. There they still remain, be- 
tween two and three hundred in number, leading a peace- 
ful life, cultivating their fields, and hunting. They are 
governed by two chiefs; those around the southern shore of 
Lake Okeechobee by ‘‘Tustenuggee,” and those east of that 
great lake b; ‘‘Tiger Tailee.” Their intercourse with 
white men is limited to occasional trading visits to Indian 
River and the Keys. Though they have existed as a na- 
tion for one hundred years, very little is known regarding 
their language, customs, and social life. 

It was with the avowed object of studying the Indian in 
his native wilds that I left Indian River one beautiful 
spring morning in ’72. I had provided myself with an ox- 
cart, oxen, of course, and a guide—though just what he 
was a guide of, and to where, I’ve not satisfactorily deter- 
mined to this day—and the usual amount of hunters’ traps. 
There was also a colored individual, who had charge of 
the frying-pan and coffee pot. Well, we progressed favor- 
ably enough, till the second night out found us fifteen 
miles from my camp on Indian River, thirty miles from 
Okeechobee, and further travel apparently stopped by a 
long line of cypress swamp. So we camped on the ‘‘Al- 
pattiokee.” Alpattiokee is Seminole for Alligator Creek. 
Game was abundant; deer in herds on the savannas; tur- 
keys in flocks in the “‘hammocks;” the half-dry creek-bed 
swarmed with ibis and heron of every hue, and alligators 
were in abundance, They crawled ypon the banks of the 
creek, reposed upon its sand bars, and swam ite waters; 
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They made night hideous with their bellowings, and kept 
our mastiff in perpetual dread of being devoured by as- 
sailing him while he reposed by our camp-fire. Every in- 
ducement for the stay of hunter cr naturalist was offered, 
and every tramp and hunt would bring new additions of 
rare plants and birds to my collection. 

While hunting along the various creeks I Ciscovered 
signs of Indians—in the sand of the dry creek-bed the im- 
pressions of moccasined feet; on its banks a ‘‘cabbage 
palm” withgits terminal bud torn out and the leaves scat- 
tered. An old Indian camp, strewn with bones of deer, 
turkey, and tortoise showed that the place was a favorite 
hunting ground. There were fresh tracks of three Indian 
hunters, beside fainter ones of a woman and child. One 
day Jim came in with the pickininny’s playthings—an alli- 
gator tooth, two or three grotesqueiy-shaped pieces of briar 
root, anda walnut. While we were examining them we heard 
a faint tinkling in the distance, and a preliminary recon- 
noisance revealed three Indians approaching the ford in 
the creek near our camp. Affecting to be employed with 
our duties, we only looked up as they appeared, and they, 
taking no notice of us, marched on with heads erect till 
brought to a halt by Jim, who ran forward with extended 
hand and a ‘hearty ‘“‘Howdy.” Then their swarthy faces 
displayed grins which grew broad and loud as we sum- 
moned unhappy Tom to prepare a repast for the weary 
aborigines. Removing from their pony a huge pack, upon 
which was a tin kettle, which had made the tin-tinabula- 
tion we had heard, they hobbled his feet and sat dewn. 
While they were demolishing the huge piles of flapjacks 
which Jim set before them, I had an opportunity for study- 
ing their dress and featiires. 

“Tiger,” the oldest, was about seventy years old, and 
had fought in the Seminole war. He was rather above the 
medium height, broad shouldered, massive arms, and legs 
like mahogany pillars, worn smooth and polished by many 
a brush with thicket and briar. His nose and lips indi- 
cated a trace of negro blood. His iron gray hair straggled 
over a greasy bandana bound about his temples. His broad 
shoulders were artistically draped in two ragged shirts of 
‘thickory,” or striped homespun, the inner one about a foot 
longer than the outer, and reaching nearly to his knees. 
A breech cloth and moccasins completed his attire. ‘‘Char- 
ley Osceola” was a young man of twenty, claiming to be a 
descendant of the famous chief Osceola. Over six feet 
high, with broad shoulders and finely-shaped limbs, 
erect and straight, he was my beau ideal of an Indian 
brave. His eyes were small, black, and keen, his voice 
was musical, and he spoke ina firm, gentle manner that 
won my heart at once. His hair was thick, coarse, and 
black, with the changeable purple of the raven’s wing. It 
was shaved close at the sides, leaving a ridge on the crown, 
spreading toward the neck, and hanging in braids over the 
shoulders. His dress was similar to Tiger’s. The picka- 
ninny was hardly worth a description: Each carried a 
rifle, a reserve supply of bows and arrows, and a pouch for 
ammunition, etc. 


They obstinately refused to talk ‘‘Yankaistahadka,” or 
Yankee talk, but used their own language. It was a long 
time before I could be made to understand that ‘‘shatoka- 
nowa humkin” meant one dollar, the price of a set of bows 
and arrows, but after much labor I mastered their system 
of numeration up to a thousand, though I will nowsdmit 
that I was much exercised at ‘‘chopkakolehokolin,” and 
gave it up. 

While Osceola was making me some talipikahs, or moc- 
casins, Jim was endeavoring to extract from Tiger the 
proper route to Lake Okeechobee, and whether we could 
reach it with our ox-cart. Jim had mingled with the’ In- 
dians in his youth, and prided himself upon his accomplish- 
ments in the manner of dealing with them, and speaking 
their language. Tiger sat upon his haunches beneath the 
spreading branches of a live oak, looking like some ragged 
Turk. 


Jim (in a loud voice)—“‘Okeechohee; you savez?”’ 
Tiger—‘‘Eucah,” (yea). ‘ 
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Jim—‘‘Okeechobee; me go; walkah (oxen) ge, Yankais- 
tahadka go; hey?” 

Tiger—‘‘Eucah; walkah, me eatum; good!” se 

Jim—‘‘No, you old fool, (emphasized); you know more’n — 
you pertend; walkah no slumpy, slumpy, no sticky, icky 
in the mud; that’s what I mean.” 

Tiger—‘‘Haigh!” 

Jim—‘‘Oh, you old black leg; you consarned old mana- 
tee! Can't you talk Istachatta (Indian), or do yer mean to 
go back on yer native tongue? Come, now, talk Yankee 
talk; none of your dog-goned nonsense and hog Latin. 
Okeechobee, me go; walkah go; cartah go; Istalusta (mu- 
latto) go; no get stuckah, no have to come backah; hey?” 

[This in fearful tones, for Jim held, with many others, 
that you could make any foreigner understand, provided 
you spoke loud enough]. 

Tiger—‘‘Istalusta; shookah, me give um; pahlen!” and 
he looked wistfully at Tom. 

Jim—‘‘Ten hogs for that nigger! There, I'll give up; 
the—something—heathenish old chattymico don’t know 
Injun no more’n a cracker!” : 

A peculiar twinkle of Tiger's eyes convinced me that he 
“knew more’n he pertended,” but what his reasons were 
for baffling Jim’s curiosity I didn’t know till later. 

That night we left our camp on the Alpaitioke, and made 
our fire at the foot of the crea: owe, 78 on a branch 
of the Alpattie. The Indians atcompainied us, though 
unasked. It seems that Tiger had divined Jim’s mean- 
ing, and had determined to prevent us from reaching our 
destination. He had concocted a fearful scheme to pre- 
vent our‘departure —if was to eat us out. I didn’t know it 
at the time, or I shouldn’t have aided them as I did. 

The shades of night and the time for our evening repast 
drew near. In honor of our guests, Tom had cooked just 
four times the usual quantity of flapjacks, besides our last 
steak of venison. I had devoured but one flapjack, and 
was about securing another, when, lo! they were not. 
Tiger sat dignified and sad; Charley dignified and serious; 
‘Fistilokeen” dignified and dirty. The corners of their 
mouths ran hog juice, their faces and hands were unctuous 
with it, yet there they sat, patiently waiting, sad and se- 
rious; grieved, even, judging from their countenances. 

_Tom refused to cook any more. 

‘‘Is-ta-lus-ta lazy; ho-la-wan-gus!” said Tiger. 

Thus taunted, Tom broke open our last package of flour, 
and busied himself, cursing the Indian the while, till they 
all united in a satisfied ‘‘me full!” These untutored ‘‘sons. 
of the forest” soon left us with their customary ‘me hi- 
epus j” (me go), and we were not very sorry that, to use 
their own expression, they were ‘‘sui-cus j’} (gone). From 
Tom’s quarters that night I heard a muttered blessing upon 
the ‘‘Is-ta-chatetas:” In the morning they brought a peace 
offering of ‘venison, and that night we had an alligator 
hunt by moonlight. 

I shall never forget the weird aspect of the scene spread 
out before us, as we assembled silently upon the banks of 
the creck. The creek-bed could be traced through the vast 
plain by the occasional clumps of palms till lost in the 
swamp far beyond. The bright plumaged herons, that told 
of its meanderings as they hovered over it by day, were 
now gone, and silence, as of the grave, reigned over us, 
The creek-bed was dryand exposed, except at intervals’ 
there were great holes full of alligators—rightly called 
‘‘alligator holes.” Here, crowded together, they were pa- 
tiently awaiting the setting in of the rainy season, which 
would set them free from their narrow prisons. 

The ‘’gaitors” seemed to have had notice of our coming, 
as, when we gathered upon the steep bank, not a head was 
visible. ‘“Ump, ump, ump!” said Fistilokeen, imitating 
the grunting of a young alligator. Soon a dozen knotty 
heads showed themselves, peering anxiously above the 
water, At the slightest motion they would disappear. 

“Ump, ump, ump, ump, ump!” 

The evil-looking eyes again appeared, and the round noses 
gave utterance to similar though louder sounds, Up they 
came, silently, cautiously, till I counted twenty. 
above the water of the little pond. Giving me the line, 
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Jim launched the harpoon at the side of the largest. -True— 
as his aim always was—the sharp head pierced the reptile’s 
_side in its most vulnerable part, just behind the fore leg. 
A rush, a roar, as though all the bulls of the prairie had 








ing the water boil, and leaving a bloody wake behind him. 













forced its owner onward. 







drawn ashore. 







aight air resounded again. 







relaxed. 






white bellies and mailed sides glistening in the moonlight. 






our red brothers made. 






out for the Indian settlement. 







and over the vast prairies. 






nearly fifty miles. 






trails. 
corn, pair of blankets, and a man. 
pint cup, and big knife. 
we reached the Indian settlement late the next. 










scrub. 







forty miles in length. 














































man should find it. 
tered the swamp. Dismounting, we 
horses through. 


every tree. 


their forked tongues. 


back, sweeping blankets, saddle-bags and all into the mud. 


be impossibie. 
swore and stormed in a way that was perfectly frightful, 


still farther into the black fastnesses of the swamp. 
rage died away as his increased, for I was convinced that, 
black as was the picture, he was doing it justice. 


and escape being struck by their fore feet. Never was 
daylight hailed more joyfully than when we emerged from 
the tangled thicket and at last reached solid ground. The 
Big Cypress was passed, and we were in the Indian coun- 
try. ° 

A few miles over a level prairie and we saw the first 
habitation. A little further, and we caught sight of a 
squaw running rapidly to apprise the men at work in the 
swamps of our arrival. They couldn’t have chosen a lo- 
cality more favorable to their mode of living than this. A 
swamp bounded it on the north and east, and a forest of 
pines south and west. The scene presented was one of 
peaceful rest and happiness. What wonder that the Semi- 
nole fought for his chosen land as he did! The meadow 
lark trilled his clear notes from the grass, where, also, we 
heard the mellow whistle of the quail. Woodpeckers and 
paroquets flew screaming by, and the wood ibis winged his 
silent way overhead. 

Soon the entire population came forth to meet us, with 
the exception of the women, and we were welcomed to the 
village. There were sixteen shanties grouped together, 
with that of the chiefs a little ways off. Four posts sup- 
, ported a pitched roof, thatched with palmetto leaves. The 

shanty was open at the sides and ends; a raised platform 
of logs the whole length and breadth was used to sleep 
upon by night, and as a table and chairs, etc., byday. We 
were riuch annoyed by the dogs, who would come about 
us examining everything we had. They were nasty little 
curs, most of them, who would creep carefully up to us, 
with noses extended and tails between their lege, and who 
would scurry away at the least motion. I am prepared to 









united in one grand outburst, and this king of Alpattiokee 
sped from one end to the other of his small kingdom, mak- 


I have seen the dolphin and porpoise cross and recross the 
bow of a steamer at full speed, I have seen the shark and 
bluefish in their most desperate rushes, but it did seem to 
me, standing by that solitary creek in the soft moonlight, 
as I slackened and tightened the line as the alligator alter- 
nately sulked and darted, that the remarkable speed of 
those fishes was paralleled in the lightning-like rapidity 
with which that huge serrated tail clove the water and 
After a little while he got to be 
somewhat exhausted, and I passed the line to the rest of 
the party and seized the axe, to be ready for him as he was 
It was hard work even then to land him on 
the soft sand, and he would throw that huge tail around 
till it nearly touched his nose, and snap his jaws till the 
But, watching my chance, I 
sunk the axe deep in his skull, and his struggles ceased as 
the quivering paws clawed the sand convulsively and then 
We finished eight more before midnight. A 
ghastly spectacle they formed, lying upon their backs, their 



















































‘‘Umph! alpatah fight heap!” was the only exclamation 


A few days later we parted from our friends, and, afte 
sending Jim into the river, I hired another guide and set 
The manI now hired was 
an old ‘‘cow herder,” having charge of several hundred 
cattle which roamed in a half wild state through the woods 
His house was the only one be- 
tween Indian River anc Lake Okeechobee, a distance of 
We left the cabin, mounted upon two 
stallions trained for cattle hunting and following narrow 
Each horse carried a pair of saddle-bags, bag of 
Each man had a gun, 
Leaving the cabin early one day, 
Our only 
guide was a narrow trail across the vast plats, following 
dry creek-beds, through cypress swamps and saw-grass 
jungles, beneath gigantic pines and through thick palmetto 
We followed this trail, made by the Indians, in a 
southwesterly direction till we struck the saw-grass_ bor- 
dering the ‘‘Big Cypress,” a belt of cypress swamp nearly 
Through this swamp there was but 
one narrow, blind trail, carefully concealed, lest the white 
But my guide was an old ‘‘tracker” 
during the Seminole war, and struck it just where it en- 
attempted to lead our 
Bleeding and torn we emerged from the 
saw-grass to enter the blackest looking swamp it was ever 
my lot to behuld. The tall cypress grew high above our 
heads, shutting out every ray of light; long vines and 
hooked briars hung from the limbs above and festooned 
The mud beneath was of the blackest and soft- 
est; stagnant pools of water, covered with green slime, gave 
hiding places to numberless alligators and moccasin snakes, 
numbers of which unwound themselves from the gnarled 
cypress trees and wriggled silently away after darting at us 
While carefully avoiding these nox- 
ious places‘ a long vine would come athwart my horse’s 





To describe the rage of my guide at such a juncture would 
I was mad, but he was even more so, and 


causing the innocent snakes and alligators to flee in terror 
My 


At every 
leap our poor beasts sank above their knees, and it required 
much dodging to lead them through the narrow apertures 
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vouch for the statement of the old sailor, Romans, who, in 
“They (the Creeks) are very fond of dogs, in- 
asmuch as never to kill one out of a litter; and it is not 
uncommon in the nation to see a dog very lean, and so sen- 
sible of his misfortune as to seek a wall or post for his sup- 
(Another ‘‘old joke.”) I 
mention things in their natural order of affection in the In- 
dian estimation—dog, hog, squaw, and pickaninny. The 
hogs were black, as all Florida hogs are, and numerous. 
The girls and 
young squaws were much superior to their degraded sis- 
of 
medium height, with small hands and feet and well-shaped 
Their heads were small and well-shaped; eyes 
black and lustrous; nose small and straight; mouth small 
and full-lipped. Their hair was long, black and abundant. 
The older women were less prepossessing, as older women 
All, however, had the same low, musical 
voice, excepting the old hags and habitual tobacco chew- 
The women wore a short cape over the shoulders, and 
These two articles, with a profusion of beads, 
The 
only exception to this style was a young widow, who, being 
in mourning, was allowed to wear but a single apron, and 
was forbidden by their law to leave camp for two years. 
The squaws are very careful of their master’s health. Pick- 
aninnies under twelve, or thereabouts, were in a ‘‘state of 
nature;” boys over twelve, and under sixteen, worea shirt, 
and girls a petticoat; women as described. Upon great 
occasions both sexes ornament themselves with beads, rib- 


1770, says: 


port before venturing to bark.” 


The children were brown, and numerous. 
ters of the west in point of beauty and cleanliness. 


limbs. 


usually are. 
ers. 


a petticoat. 
completed their attire, with, of course, moccasins. 


bons, and silver. 


be unacceptable. 


milky ears of corn, roasted in the ashes. 
—this in April. 
squaw. 
present knowledge. 


wasn’t. 


were “‘humbuxjing” after the most approved style. 
was extremely hungry I humbuajed. 


now pay him back in kind. 
disappeared. 
and joined the band of revelers. 


then, when you’re in Rome, etc.” 


dering how ’twas used a shock-headed urchin inserted it, 


drew it forth full, elevated it till the handle pointed toward 
the zenith, when presto! the dish-water disappeared, the 


spoon was returned to the pot with a swoop of satisfaction, 
and Injun number two proceeded to do likewise. 
three did even so, and I was expected to ditto. 


sunrise, and had ridden near thirty miles that day. But, 


strangely, my appetite was gonc. 
ing all my flapjacks; I promised myself to forget it. 


upon me. I must eat, or lose my influence. Gently I 
grasped the spoon, coyly I fished for a few kernels of corn, 
and very little of the dish-water. I shut my eyes, opened 
my mouth, shuddered, gulped—lo, ’twas done! The sec- 
ond pot contained pieces of boiled meat about an inch 
square, which proved very good eating. So, inserting my 
fingers, ¢ la Indian, I drew forth a piece and ate it. The 
third vessel eontained about thirty feet of sausage, looking 
so natural and life-like that I instinctively recoiled. One 
of my brother revelers would seize one end of the mem- 
branous rope, and, after storing away as much as his mouth 
would contain, would sever by a dexterous cut the adipose 
tissue and pass it to the next. When my turn came I beg 
ged to be excused, and I’ve never hankered for sausage 
since. ‘ 

I stuck to pot No. 2; my appetite returned. I yet cher- 
ished revengeful feelings towards Tiger, and did my best. 
The meat was tender and juicy; moreover, it had a deli- 
cious flavor that I never had found pork possessed of. Of 
course it was pork; it wasn’t venison, nor bear, nor coon; 
and I vowed I would get the receipt, and that ‘the next 
stray pig should be offered up. To be sure that it was a 
pig, I said to ‘‘Charley,” imitating the Indian manner, 
“Um; good; too much; ‘Shokocalika?’” A negative shake 
of the head, and a single word, ‘‘Efab,” (dog) terminated 
the repast. In my sleep that night came visions of fearful 
Indian curs, chopped into small pieces, yet having the 
power to bark and bite. 

As a special honor, I was assigned the chief’s shanty to 






















































At first the maidens were coy and bashful, but they soon 
overcame their natural diffidence, and sweetly insinuated 
that ‘‘ichee” (tobacco), or ‘‘on-mee” (whiskey), would not 


After a short stay at the village we all went over to In- 
dian Parker’s cornfield, a mile away in the swamp. Par- 
ker, his wife and children were all at work when we ar- 
rived, but soon washed themselves, and set before us great 
He had corn 
over six feet high, pumpkins, beans, etc., all growing finely 
Next, we visited Tiger at his plantation. 
I met with a warm reception, and was introduced to his 
In the course of our conversation he said: ‘‘You 
hum-bux-j?” I told him I thought not; I never had to my 
He then repeated more earnestly, 
“You humbuxj!” This time I got vexed, and told him I 
A third ‘“shumbuxj,” accompanied by a gesture, 
directed my attention to asmall palmetto shanty, beneath 
which were three iron pots, around which were three hun- 
gry Indians, and from which (the pots, not the shanty) they 
AsI 
Here was an oppor- 
tunity! Tiger had eaten me out at Alligator Creek; I would 
I looked for my guide; he had 
I unbuckled my belt, laid aside my revolver, 
‘‘How romantic, thought 
I; to be sure, things aren’t just as I’d like to have them, but 
The pot nearest me con- 
tained a dirty looking liquid, which, as near I could remem- 
ber, not having seen any for six’ months, looked exactly 
like dish-water, boiled over twice, with the dish-rag left in. 
It was corn and water boiled. A huge wooden spoon was 
employed to convey this delectable nourishment to its 
proper receptacle—the mouth. The bow] of the aforesaid 
spoon was as big asa baby’s head, and while I was won- 





Number 
I was hun- 
gry; I knew it; I’d eaten nothing but the roast corn since 


I forgave Tiger for eat- 
After 
all, he hadn’t done so very badly. But the eyes of all were 


*leep in that night, he being away. It differed in no way 
from the rest, and probably the round logs which made my 
bed were just as hard as the others. 


The next day we visited the corn fields, and a rain com- 
ing up accompanied Parker and Tiger to their shanties. 
My guide having offered his horse to Parker’s squaw I cpuld 
do no less than offer mine to the old squaw, which Tiger 
accepted in behalf of himself. I hoped he would break 
his neck. It was an unique procession that wound through 
the shady cypress swamp and over the prairie. First, there — 
were Parker’s two daughters—young ladies of sixteen and 
seventeen respectively—who had captured one of papa’s 
colts, and, mounted upon its back man fashion, led the 
cavalcade. They seemed to be enjoying themselves, and 
their musical laughter would come floating back at every 
leap and kick of their half-broken steed. Next came Par- 
ker’s wife, astride my guide’s pony with a solemn-looking 
pappoose on her back,, holding up her scanty skirts with 
one hand, while with the other she guided the beast. Next 
came Tiger, with my rubber blanket over his head, a tin 
kettle on one arm, an iron pot on the other, and a lap full 
of corn. He didn’t see the comical figure he cut, but 
treated the whole matter as a thing of serious moment. 
Parker, a host of pickaninnies, eleven dogs, a young colt, 
anda hog or two came next. My guide end I came last. 
The procession started; the girls had stripped, and were 
clinging to the pony and each other for dear life. We had 
gone but a few rods before the pony suddenly elevated 
his heels, landing the girls—a confused vision of arms 
and legs—rods away in the mud. With another flourish 
of his heels, and a snort of defiance, he then scoured 
away over the plain. That started the rest; my guide’s 
pony vainly strove to throw his burden. Tiger had his 
hands particularly full as the bay stallion sped away 
with the blanket flapping and pail rattling. I shall never 
forget the desperate expression of Tiger’s face as he went 
off, clinging to the horse and shouting broken fragments 
of Seminole, such as ‘‘Che-la-koa (horse) ho-la-wan-gus 
(bad); cha-high-wagh (squaw), ho-la-wan-gus—dam!”” The 
colt now went for the scene, upsetting a whole line of 
dogs, and extorting profane exclamations from the pa- 
tient Parker. After we had reached the shanties they 
came in, one after another, and, removing their wet gar- 
ments (such as had any), we squatted around the cheerful 
blaze of pine knots, placed Indian fashion, with the ends 
toward the centre of the flame. 


According to promise, Cnarley was to pilot me to Lake 
Okeechobee, but as several days elapsed, and no offer was 
made, I became impatient, and anxiously sought for infor- 
mation regarding it. The only satisfactory replies I re- 
ceived were as to its size:— 


‘‘Okeechobee, achiska pahleorstein, heap long; achiska 
pahlehokolin.” 


This intelligence was very gratifying, as it settled many 
misgivings I had indulged in. FRED BEVERLY. 
(Zo be Continued.) 
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—THE SIEKRA NEVADA OBSERVATORY.—Mr. Lick, after 
a jong, laborious, economical and successful business life 
has the laudable ambition of doing something to ad. 
advance the cause of science and thus benefit mankind: 
and the agent which he has selected to render the chief 
service, if the rumors which have reached us be correct. is 
to be an observatory, placed in a better situation than that 
occupied by any similar institution, provided with instru. 
ments superior to any now in existence, founded on 


ciples that will secure the greatest scientific abilit ra 
fidelity. The details of the plan are not yet worked out 


but the announcement is made by authority tha 

be such an observatory. The cael * f ae. oT 
been selected after careful consideration. It is well known 
that the lower strata of the atmosphere are constantly filled 
even in what we call clear weather, with particles of dust; 
and all the most noted observatories are in countries where 
the air abounds with a moisture which greatly obstructs 
astronomical discovery. When we reach an elevation of 
3,800 feet on the summit of Monte Diablo, on an ordinar 
summer day, we are astonished to perceive that, while 4 
valleys within ten or twenty miles may be rendered indis- 
tinct by the haze, we can distinctly see Mount Lassen and 
Mount Whitney, several hundred miles distant, but above 
the level of the floating dust. Travelers who go to Yose- 
mite are generally astonished at the intense blueness of the 
sky, and as we ascend it increases, indicating the lack of 
moisture and dust. Scientists on the Sierra and on the 
Rocky Mountains have, by instrumental observation found 
that the telescope and spectroscope would give them much 
information not obtainable on the sea-shore. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that an observatory, to be built on the 
most approved plan, supplied with the best instruments 
and placed in charge of the most competent men, will be 
received with interest and gratification by men of learning 
and intelligence in every land where civilization has estab- 
lished her blissful sway.” 


From the San Francisco Bulletin, we have additional in. 
formation about this observatory, which has been announc- 
ed by President Davidson of the California Academy of 
Science. In a most impressive speech, from which we 
make the following extracts, Mr. Davidson said:— 


‘*With a telescope of the largest size and most consum- 
mate workmanship that American skill can devise, pro- 
perly located ten thousand feet above the sea in the clear 
skies of the Sierra Nevada; with every variety of apparatus 
commensurate therewith; with masters of observation and 
ingenuity in research; with ample funds reserved to devise 
instruments and methods which those instruments and the 
highest genius must suggest, we hope at no distant day to 
sec solved the mighty problems of creation that are yet be- 
yond our grasp. * 

‘A thousand years hence, the James Lick Obeserasery, 

unfold t 


endowed with perpetual youth, will continue to 
mysteries of the cosmos, and 


5 to search for new worlds to 
conquer. 
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WILL BLACK BASS TAKE A FLY. 





EDITOR OF ForREsT AND STREAM:— ; 

I observe some discussion on this point in ForREsT AND 
SrreELM. Over thirty years ago I was in the habit of taking 
the black bass in this way in western waters. I found, 
however, that it was only in rapid water that they could be 
taken by casting. In lakes and still rivers I trolled with 
three gaudy flies of a large size. In the Rock and the Fox 
rivers in northern IJlinois and in a small stream in Wauke- 
sha County, in Wisconsin, called Back river, I have taken 
both the black bass and the rock bass by casting with 
bright colored flies. In the Calumet, a river twelve miles 
south of Chicago, which winds through extensive marshes 
of wild rice, I used to have great sport, trolling for bass 
and pickerel along the edge of the weeds. Thac was before 
the introduction of the spoon, and my favorite bait was a 
strip from the white belly of the dog-fish, (amia calvg), 
which being as tough as leather, would resist the teeth of 
the pickerel. 


In July, 1841, two of us killed in that river in one day’s 
fishing, 110 bass and pickerel, weighing 250 lbs. My 
largest bass weighed six and three quarter pounds, and 
being taken on a fly rod, gave me great sport for ten or 
fifteen minutes. My largest pickerel was about eight 
pounds, though I have encountered them in that river of 
much larger size, and have repeatedly had twisted brass 
wire bitten off by them. Although this river has Lake 
Michigan for a reservoir, it has been depopulated by thirty 
years’ fishing and netting, and three years ago I fished it 
carefully for two half days, and only got half a dozen smal 
pickerel and bass and two or three dog-fish. 


In 1840 I used to anchor a skiff a short distance up the 
north branch of the Chicago river, and catch a mess of 
black and rock bass there in a very short time. One day 
while fishing along side of a sunken wreck in that river 
with small frogs for bait, one of them escaped and swam to 
the wreck, and climbed upon a part of it which was above 
water. He had not sat there long when a black bass rose 
from under the wreck and lifting his head from the water 
picked off the frog and descended with him to the depths 
below. At the present time not even a dog-fish could live 
in those fetid waters. 


There is a fine sheet of water in McHenry County, 
Illinois, which is known as the Crystal Lake. About 1840 
I visited it; there was then only one house near it, and there 
being no boat upon it I could not fish it. The next winter 
I sent out a skiff upon the sled of the nearest inhabitant, 
and in July, 1841, my friend and I drove to the lake and 
had a day’s fishing. We trolled all round the lake, which 
is perhaps three miles long, and we killed fifty black bass, 
averaging three pounds each, two fine specimens of the 
northern pickerel of about five pounds each, and a half 
bushel of rock bass and perch—about 200 Ibs. of fish. Now 
there is a village of 2,000 inhabitants on the banks of the 
lake, and a row of tall icehouses, from which the Chicago 
people cool their summer drink by the aid ofa branch rail- 
road to that fair city. 

My greatest catch of bass in numbers, was made in April, 
1842, in the Fox river, near Ottawa. In company with 
Delano, mine host of the Fox River House, the greatest 
sportsman of that region, I went to a part of the river about 
four miles from the village. We brought home that even- 
ing over a hundred black bass, all of one size, about a 
pound weight, taken with a minnow. The next day we 
set out again, followed by half a dozen fishermen, who 
were anxious to learn where we caught the bass—but 
Delano drove out of town in an opposite direction and 
baffled his pursuers. We got rather more that day than 
the preceeding, but of the same size. When we returned 
that night with a wagon box full for the second time, half 
the men and boys of the village were waiting to see our fish, 
and the third morning they followed us so sharply that 
although we outdrove them and got to work on our old 
ground before they arrived, yet, they found us out, and a 
cavalcade of fishermen appeared, headed by the County 
Judge, who, if I mistake not, adjourned court to find out 
where ‘‘old Delano” caught his bass. Of course our fun 
was over, and we packed up our tackle and departed. Our 
score for the three days was nearly 400 bass, all of one size, 
and all taken with live minnows—and tley would touch 
nothing else. 


—_——_>—_—— 


doubters will surrender. Ep.] 


71 Broapway, N. Y., Oct. 31. 
EprTror Forest anD STREAM:— 


imagine, afford most exciting sport. 


lake. Yours truly, 
WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 
‘ $< —___ 
AUTUMN IN NOVA SCOTIA. 





fax, or by its branches to Pictou and Shediac, from which 
points steamers of safe size and reliable management con- 
vey tourists to many points in New Brunswick, where a 
coast swarming with waterfowl, rivers with fish, and forests 
abounding in game, offer at each season some peculiar 
temptation to the sporting tourist. 

From Halifax the all-rail route to Annapolis, reaches 
many points from which access to ‘‘The Forest Primeva]” 
is easy and immediate; in the phraseology of the country, 
the stations are handy to the woods, while a good road 
renders a drive down the sea coast a most tempting excur- 
sion. This route alone passing between the spruce clothed 
highlands, with mountain scenery on one hand, and every 
variety of sea coast and estuary on the other, would require 
a separate letter to describe, with mention of the salmon 
rivers, the trout ponds, the seal ledges, and the broad surf- 
swept beaches of glistening sand, that are reached in 
pleasing variety. 

Delightful recollections come bcfore us of days passed 
along this road, but let them remain, a valued companion- 
ship of agreeable associations, to be shared perchance with 
some of your readers who have lingered among the same at- 
tractions, while our wandering pen abandons its divergent 
ways, forafew bits of informal gossip about the trout 
lakes among the mountains. 

Landed in early September at Thompson's Station, on 
the Intercolonial, with rod case, gun case, camp pails, and 
the paraphernalia that would not fit one for Saratoga or 
Cape May, we were delighted to have a fine, hearty man 
pointed out in response to the query, ‘‘ How will we get to 
Purdy’s ?” and to find our host himself, to our good luck, at 
the station. We surrendered ourselves to him, and care 
was atanend. His strong horse and wagon would carry 
us, but not our traps ; and vould we leave our things, our 
carefully-chosen odds and ends; selected from half the 
sporting stores of New York and Boston? rods from 
Clerk, Conroy, and Bradford & Anthony ; guns from Read 
& Son ; lines and flies from every shop from Marquette to 
Enterprise ; and little inconveniences that had been made 
or bought with heart and mind full of the charming antici- 
pations that gather about one’s preparations for the wood-’ 
land camp? Could we leave them until the next day ? 
Not a bit of it; we must sleep with them under our pil- 
lows, like children with new toys. So said we to Purdy, 
while he replied, ‘‘All right,” believing there was not a 
charterable horse nearer than River Philip, but smiling 
with the confidence of one who reaches port with wind 
fair or foul.” Just at this moment of uncertainty the rattle 
of a wagon was heard, and a conveyance halted at Purdy’s 
hail with a promptitude that endangered its surrounding 
framework, rope lines and general structure, and after a 
cherry salutation our host said, ‘‘Now, Cusped, turn 
around lively and take this luggage home for me.” ‘‘Can’t 
do it, Mr. Purdy ; sorry, sir, but must sell my blackberries 
and a leg of mutton.” “‘ Just what I want,” replied Purdy, 
‘berry pies and mutton, just what I peed. I will buy 
them, so turn around.” ‘‘ But, Mr. Purdy, I just want to 
do a bit of trading,” replied our half-willing recruit, as he 
fumbled in the straw that carpeted his wagon and finally 
developed a black bottle with a broken neck, ‘‘I just 


I agree with your correspondents who believe that it 
would be a dangerous experiment to introduce the black 
bass into trout streams. I think itis as rapacious a fish as 
the pickerel, but more particular in its food. I have often 
found the bass would only take a live bait, paying no at- 
tention to a dead one; while I never observed that it made 
any difference to the pickerel; they would run at a piece of 
fish or pork as readily as ata live minnow. So, appreciat- 
ing the difference between a young trout and a shiner or 
chub, Mr. Bass would probably take the more delicate fish. 
The bass can hold their own against the pickerel. Before 
the waters in the West were much fished, we used to find 
the two species in about equal numbers; but of late years 
the bass being the more choice fish, are mcre pursued, and 
are soonest exhausted. In game quality, and long resist- 
ance to capture, I think the black bass is equal toany other 
fresh water fish—pound for pound. I think he is a harder 
fighter than the trout or salmon. 

The naturalists have so rauch the habit of re-naming our 
birds and fishes every few years that it is hard to keep up 
with their nomenclature, even if one knew which Professor 
was right. We used to know the black bass as Centrarchus 


think, named it Grystes nigricans; and now Professor Gill 
calls it Micropterus achigan; and presently some -other 
icthyologist’ will hunt his Greek Lexicon for a-still harder 
name. How are we simple anglers to decide when Doctors 
disagree? : bs 


[This question promises to become as interesting as the 
one respecting snakes swallowing their young. We pre- 
sume that after alittle more testimony in the affirmative, 


Isee by your paper that some of your readers seem to 
doubt that ‘‘black bass” will take the fly. I have been in 
the habit of catching them many seasons in Canandaigua 
lake and outlet, and never took one in any other way than 
with a light trout rod and fly. They run from, say half 
a pound up to five and even six pounds, and as you can 


The large ones are taken in the lake from a boat, and it 
is very exciting to play a three or four pound bass with 
light tackle. In casting it is necessary to allow the fly to 
sink about two feet under water and draw it gradually 
toward the boat. The season is from June 1st, until 
August ist. In the outlet, we wade and fish the same as 
for trout, using brighter flies. The season there lasts until 
October ist. After August 1st they retire to very deep 
water which is the reason they will uot take the fly in the 


8 the season progresses, the waters surrounding this 
almo&t insular Province, lose their arctic chill, and 

the cool airs of early fall do not become charged with the 
dense fogs that su often at other seasons hide earth and 
sky from the eye of the tourist. Visited at this time of the 
year, when almost every variety of game is in full fur and 
feather, and many fish are still excellent, there is about the 
hunting camp, as tempting a section for rod or gun, and as 
satisfactory results for the cuisine as are to be found in any 
district that is as easily and rapidly reached. The Inter- 
colonial Railway now bears the sportsman and his impedi- 
nenta, by the head of the Bay of Fundy, under the shadows 
of the Cobequid Mountains, by many a charming vista of 
woodland, ponds, and streams suggestive of salmon, to Hali- 


want this filled.” ‘‘ Chuck it in-the bushes,” responded 
Purdy with unfailing promptitude, ‘‘my ceiiar is full of 
better bottles, and you need not take home an empty one.” 
Cusped fondled the black bottle; evidently it was associated 
with some genial hours, but slowly his eye twinkled, and 





























rapid resource and winning tones, he carefully deposited 
the broken bottle ina bush, and soon our traps were 
loaded, hung and tied on his groaning conveyance, which 
said in many tones that another straw would break its ven- 
erable back, as Cusped seized his whip and strode by his 
horse, while we spun away behind as good a roadster as 
one often finds. 

Before us to the southward were the forest clad Cobequid 
Mountains, with a round, high dome crowning the pile, 
known as the ‘Sugar Loaf,” the highest land in the pro- 
vince, and a landmark for many a mile of wilderness, 
guiding weary hunters from Moose Barrens to Caribou 
Plains even as far east as Cobequid Bay, whence the eyes 
of the settlers of Grand Pie gazed upon it in the days of 
Evangeline. Our road, like the rouds of almost all the 
province, was good, and all about were the characteristic 
features of the country that has so long furnished haunt 
and home for the noblest game of the continent. 

From’a bridge just west of Thompson’s Station we 
looked down upon River Philip, a famous salmon and 
trout river; a superb stream, that is being ruined by the 
usual effectual means of badly-guarded mills, netting, 
spearing and fall fishing. Here and there on our way we 
passed streams that are still full of fair brook trout, 
and as we gained elevation our way was by the half mossy 
plains, with a low growth of dwarf shrubs, where moose 
and caribou are still seen, and these dreary expanses of 
grey, sullen looking land were bounded and broken by 
hardwood forests and full of fur-bearing game, and still 
sheliering many animals of value for their game nature, 
and fur-bearing character. As still greater elevation was 
reached the black spruce and balsam became frequent, giv- 
ing with their sombre color and pointed form a new aspect 
to the same, while as we approached the summits more and 
more extended rivers opened to the northward. Prince Ed- 
ward Island was visible, and the water about it like a ring 
of silver. The cool twilight found us still upon this up- 
ward road, but as the chill was forcing its way despite our 
wraps, and our eyes were becoming weary of tracing the 
strange outlines in the deepening gloom, we drove up to our 
ample homestead, and in a moment were toasting by a huge 
open fire, enjoying the snugness and comforts of ‘* Purdy’s.” 
All ramblers know how welcome is a hot supper and a rest 
under snowy counterpanes ; all of which were ours, with 
dreams of midwood ponds that may find realization in our 


next. L. W. L. 
$< 


HEDGE HOG SHOOTING. 





Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

In the fall of 1861 I took a ramble over on the north side 
of Ossipee Mountain, for the purpose of having a little 
sport shooting hedge hogs. We left our home bright and 
early, and after a rough tramp of three miles arrived at the 
base of the south side of the mountain. The scramble up 
its side was toilsome in the extreme, over yawning preci- 
pices and broken granite slabs, which if near our large cities 
would be a mine of wealth for building purposes. Among 
these vast piles of broken granite the rattle snake makes his 
home, and after a long dull spell of weather they come out 
and lie on the rocks for the purpose of sunning themselves. 
We were so lucky as to miss seeing a single one, and 
arrived at the crowning peak. The trees were so thick we 
could not make the observations we wished, so we climbed 
to the top of an ancient sprucetree. What a splendid pan- 
oramic scene burst on the eye, one that well repays any one 
for the toils of the way. Hills and mountains, lakes and 
rivers were all around, and the forest foliage touched by the 
early frosts flamed out magnificently. After a long look 
we descended the north side, and as we progressed the trees 
grew larger, mostly spruce, and oh! what spruces, running 
up straight as a gun barrel to the height of eighty or 
ninety feet. Wesoon began to see indications of hedge 
hogs. The ‘‘quilling” of spruce trees seems to be their 
delight, if we could judge by the number of dead ones. 
As we stood listening to the chirping of the squirrels and 
drumming of the partridges, we heard something: scratching 
up the side of aspruce, and turning round there was a 
hedge hog of large size standing on a limb looking down 
at us; We got arest for our rifle, and let ber sliver; down 
he came with the top of his had gone. I had barely 
loaded when I saw another, and popped him over, and I 
kept shooting as I descended the mountain, until my tally 
counted ten. I emerged from the forest into what is called 
the Perkins settlement, and it being nearly night, we 
directed our steps to the home of John Evans, and received 
a kindly welcome, and tarried over night. Evans said the 
hedge hogs had. destroyed his crop of corn, and in tie 
morning we ‘ovk a look at it; it was all torn down. He 
said they came to his apple trees, climbed the trees, shook 
off the apple 3, then came down, rolled over on the apples 
and stuck them on their quills, and went for the wvods! 
We did not see a single porcupine on our tramp, though 
many say the hedge hog and porcupine are all one, but I 
consider there is a marked difference in size, color, weight, 
and food. On our return tramp we shot five more, making 
fifteen. When on the ground and tackled by an enemy, 
they roll themselves up like a ball, placing their tails up 

t their side, and when the dog or any animal comes 
up to smell of them they strike round their tails suddenly, 
filling whatever it hits with quills, which if not pulled out 
immediately will work through flesh, bones and all. 

. J. L. Berszy. 
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not wishing to be the only man who could resist Purdy’s . 
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THE OLD BARN. 


crapeaalictennvnie 

SHE ghostly old barn, with its weather stained frame, 
0 w Often it rises to view! 

In its narrow, green lane, cut in parallel tracks, 
Where the heavy farm wagon rolled through. 

Its broad folding doors, and the stable door next, 
And the roof soaring upward in gloom, 

Save the network of light from the knot holes and chinks. 
Which scarce could the darkness illume. 


The hay mow, how fragrant and welcome its scent! 
How soft and elastic the hay! 

The nooks, what safe coverts for ‘‘hide-and-go-seek!" 
The floor, what a platform for play! 

On that fioor, like the beat of the pulse went the flail: 
And the huskers, the corn how they hulled! 

And, when ceased the husking, how merry the dance 
‘Till the stars in the daybreak were dulled! 


Next the yellow brimmed oat bin the straw cutter stcod, 
The barrel of chaff by its side; 

And a cast-away plough, broken off at the top, 
With clay stains all over it dyed. 

A space, a clefé grindstone, a saw buck and cask, 
With a brace of bright pitchforks, stood near; 

And I envied the strength that the loads to the loft 
With their crescent bent handles could rear. 


The old barn is gone, like thepast with its dreams, 
Which crowded, chaotic. my brain: 

All are gone—all are gone! and yet often [ wish 
| could live in their Eden again, 

‘Though the barn, low and dark, is a dwelling of mark 
And the lane is a street wide and bright, 

Yet I long to go back to that paradise track, 
All flashing and living with light. 


All are gone—all are gone! the soft pictures I draw 
Not one has Time’s cruelty spared: 

All are gone; and I wonder and smile to myself 
That for such things [ ever have cared. 

Yet, somehow they bear in thcir presence a glow 
That the present can never display; 

*Tis the light in the urn alabaster of youth 
That soon fades forever away. 


And in that sweet light the heart grows pure and bright 
In the paradise smiling around; 
And we wish, o’er and o’er, we were§children once more, 
And roaming that magical ground. 
Its scenes, how grotegque, and how trivial_and tame! 
And yet, as upon it we dwell, 
Like the pool of Bethesda, it freshens the heart, 
And brightens our thoughts with a spell. 
ALFRED B. STREET, in Appleton’s Jovrna’. 
oe 


A DAY WITH THE SAGE GROUSE. 


> 


HE cool mists of an October night are still hanging 
heavily over the valley, and, rosy fingered Aurora, 
hastening from the East, is only commencing to paint the 
leaves with the glowing tints of approaching day. A sol- 
emn stillness seems to ,fill the air. The varied sounds:of 
animal life have not yet commenced to make themselves 
heard; the very brook by which we stand babbles with a 
subdued murmur which serves to make more impressive 
the universal calm. 

We are camped by a pleasant stream among the Uintah 
Mountains in Wyoming. North, south, east and west the 
eye rests upon mountains piled on mountains. Some cov- 
ered to theirsummits with dark green conifers, others rag- 
ged and rough with immense masses of rock, and seamed 
with deep cafions, between the precipitous sides of which 
hurry in spring the melted snows which gather to swell the 
volume of the mighty Colorado as it sweeps toward the 
Pacific. Still on every side, but farther away, lofty and 
now glistening, as one by one they are touched by the 
growing light, rise others, crowned with eternal snows. 
Untrodden as yet by the foot of man, they know none ef 
the larger forms of animal life, save the sure-footed moun- 
tain sheep and the snow-loving ptarmigan. Truly it isa 
grand scene, and a lover of nature may well be exercised 
if, for the time, he forgets all else in contemplating it. 

But my reveries are soon rudely disturbed by the clatter 
of dishes, and turning I see that Joe is commencing to pre- 
pare breakfast. And here let me tell you who Joe is, and 
how I happened to be in the Uintah Mountains. 

Four of us, members of one of the numerous scientific 
exploring expeditions of. the last few years, tired of con- 
tinual ‘‘bone digging,” had determined to devote a short 
time to pleasure ulone, and our chief, Prof. M., assenting, 
had started off to have aday with the sage grouse. 

Jack N., Johnny G. and Jim. R., three royal fellows, 
with myself made up the quartette, and we had taken Joe 
along to cook and keep camp. 

Joe—or to speak more respectfully, Sefior José Alleyo 
Felemanches—belonged to that much despised class denom- 
inated in frontier parlance, ‘‘greasers.” Born in Califor- 
nia long before it became 1 part of the United States, he 
had on reaching manhood~ commenced a series of wander- 
ings which had finally brought him to a point near Church 
Buttes, in the Rocky Mountains. There he dwelt with his 
squaw and two or three half-breed_ children, and tended 
half a dozen horses and as many cows, which constituted 
his sole possessions. He was a merry, good-natured fellow 
and a very favorable specimen of his class. 

We had left the main camp on the afternoon of the pre- 
vious day, and travelling fifteen miles before evening, had 
reached a point about ten miles from our shooting ground. 
ur outfit was of the lightest, as we expected to be away 
enly fora day ortwo. Rifles had been laid aside for the 
time, and we carried only our double-barrels with a suffi- 
ciency of No, 6shotand C. & H. powder. Tents had been 
left behind as an unnecessary luxury, and a single pack 
mule emplayed instead of a wagon,;on account of the 
roughness of the trail, sufficed to carry all our effects. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


| A shout from Joe soon aroused the remaining slee ers, 
; and a few minutes were devoted to a hasty toilet. Then 
| comes breakfast, consisting of trout caught from the 
stream the evening before, and ducks shot on the march. 
That over and the pipes lighted, we collect our horses, 
which have been grazing over the creek bottom,and saddling 
them and packing our mule we are soon under way. 

How delicious is the fresh morning air, how invigorating 
and exhilerating! Some one has said that each breath of 
that mountain air is equivalent to one glass of champagne 
in its effects on one’s spirits, and I think the comparison 
not inapt. Be that as itmay, I know that our little party 
was in a most, hilarious frame of mind, and laugh, jest and 
song enlivened the march as we rode briskly on, while Joe 
and the pack mule followed gravely in the rear. 

Our destination was a little park in the mountains on the 
banks of the same creek on which we had camped. At 
this point the bottom was wider than usual, and the bluffs 
which bordered it, instead of forming merely the lowest 
benches of the foot-hills, stretched out in a plain several 
miles in extent. On ¢]l sides, except where the stream en- 
tered and passed out, the mountains rose in a stately wall, 
forbidding and impassable. This plain, intersected by one 
or two small brogks and covered with sage brush, was 
where we expected to find the grouse. 

To reach this park the trail followed the bed of the 
creck and unfolded to our delighted gaze new scenes of 
beauty at almost every step. Attimes the creek widening 
would spread out into a placid lake, fringed with tall cot- 
tonwoods, whose glossy frondage glistened like silver in 
the morning sun, and disturbed only by the movement of 
some water bird startled at our approach, or the spring of 
a trout after his prey. Again the mountains would close 
together, and we would pass between lofty precipices so 
near to one another as almost to shut out the light of day. 

The stream murmured pleasantly over its stony bed, the 
sharp cry of the Western flicker (Colaptes Mexicanus) and 
the grating note of the Clarke’s crow (Picicorvus Columbi- 
anus), mingled with the hoarse croak of the sand hill crane 
(Grus Canadensis). No sounds but those of nature broke 
the peaceful quiet of that happy valley. 

Entranced by the beauty of the scene, our boisterous 
humor soon softened into a more contemplative mood, and 
we rode silently along until we reached the park, where 
we made camp and prepared for action. Dividing our 
forces we started off in opposite directions. Each pair was 
to follow the plain along its edge, skirting the base of the 
mountains until they reached one of the little brooks that 
entered it at various points. This they were to follow 
down, beating on both sides until they came to the main 
stream. Jack and Jimmy went south and John and myself 
north. And now, before we start our game, let me give 
you some idea of cne of the finest and at the same time one 
of the least known of our game birds. 

The sage grouse (Centrocercus Urophasianus), which is the 
largest of the North American Tetraonide, is found only 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and then only upon those 
sterile plains which produce the wild sage (Artemisia). 
Upon this plant it feeds, and from this fact its flesh is fre- 
quently so bitter as to be almost uneatable. In the fall of 





the year, however, they frequent the borders of streams 


and feed upon berries, insects, and the leaves of various 
plants, and at that time the flesh of the young birds is ten- 
der and is most delicious eating. The very old: birds are 
always tough, bitter and unpalatable. 

The birds congregate in packs of from ten to fifty, get up 
rather hurriedly, and when fairly started fly with great 
swiftness and for a considerable distance. After being put 
up once they prefer running or hiding to flying a second 
time, and will lie very close. I have never known of their 
being hunted with dogs, nor indeed do I believe that any 
dog could or would face the sage brush and cactus among 
which they are found. 


The male bird is over two and one-half feet long. The 
upper parts are variegated with black, brown and yellowish 
gray; the sides of the lower part of the neck are whitish 
and are furnished with curious stiff feathers, each of which 
terminates in a long hair or bristle. The lower part of the 
breast and the abdomen are black. The females and young 
males of the first autumn are smaller and lack the stiff neck 
and feathers of the old males. Suchin brief are some of 
the principal characteristics of this fine grouse. 

A brisk walk of two miles brought John and myself to 
the foot-hiils and to the locality where we might expect to 
find birds. The numerous ravines which run down from 
the mountains, bringing the waters of winter and spring 
from the high ground, were still moist and were filled with 
a luxuriant growth of vegetation. Here were occasional 
pools frequented by ducks, and on the margins of which 
we noticed the tracks of deer, elk and bear. 

The first of these pools which we approached was cov- 
ered with mallards (Anas boschas) and black ducks (Anas 
obscura). Carefully drawing near, we had advanced within 
easy gunshot before being perceived by the birds, and as 
they sprang up were enabled to give our four barrels, drop- 
ping two in the water and two more in the high grass. To 
have lain in wait here for the ducks that were continually 
flying would have been grand sport; but eager to get at the 
grouse, we merely stopped to pick up our birds and then 
pushed on. As we walked along the faint echoes of dis- 
tant shots saluted our ears and notified us that our com- 
rades on the other side of the valley were already at work. 

We reached the brook, and John, pushing aside the wil- 
lows which at this point lined its banks, was stepping 
across it, when almost from under his feet sprang a pack 
of ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus) which with much bustle 











flew off toward the mountains. No} swiftly enough, how 
ever, to escape his ready gun, for snapping at them as soon 
as his feet touched the opposite bank, the last bird turned 
neatly over to the shot, while his companions with hurried 
flappings disappeared up the ravine. 

Before proceeding far down the stream we came upon 
the first flock of sage grouse. There were only about a 
dozen of them, but beckoning John over, we went toward 
them. They paid little attention to us until we were with- 
in forty yards of them, but then seemed to avoid flying 
and would have crept off through the bush. As soon, how - 
ever, as they lost the hope of escaps. unobserved they got 
up with a good deal of noise, uttering a clucking ery, not 
unlike that of a hen when frightenea. 

The old cock that flew first fell to.John's right barrel,and, 
the two next I stopped before they had got far, while John, 
who*shot beautifully all that day, made a long shotata 
fourth, killing it clean at about ninety paces. The flock 
had scattered badly, and as we knew the futility of trying 
to find the birds when once frightened, we kept on down 
the stream looking fora fresh lot. 


Two more flocks had been found from which we had se- 
cured five birds, when noticing that it was long past noon, 
lunch was suggested. It was a scanty meal, consisting of 
the remains of our breakfp but it was heartily enjoyed 
and at its close a pleasant lazy half hour was spent in the 
enjoyment of acigarette. At length we rose to our feet 
about to resume our guns, when a splash was heard in the 
brook below which we knew, must have been made by a 
beaver. Stepping quietly down to the water’s edge we 
were looking about for it, when suddenly I saw John throw 
forward his gun and fire into the water, and then stooping 
down draw for‘h a little beaver. kitten about eighteen in- 
cheslong. John had fired at it as he saw it swimming 
under the water without exactly knowing what it was he 
shot. With a sigh for his untimely fate the little fellow 
was added to our bag and we hurried forward. 

The birds seemed to become more numerous as we ap- 
proached the main stream. We no longer crossed over 
when a flock was discovered, but each shot what he could 
of those on his own side. At last when we reached the 
creek and sat down to rest and count our birds, we found 
John’s bag to consist of seventeen sage grouse, two ducks, 
one ruffed grouse, and the little beaver. Ihad not done 
quite so well, having only sixteen sage grovse, two ducks 
and a snow goose (Anser hyperboreus), that scared by John 
had flown from the brook and crossed before me within 
easy gun shot. The thirty-nine birds made a pretty heavy 
bag, and with what we expected our companions to bring 
in would be enough to supply the main camp with birds 
for some days. 

As we were gathering up our game we heard a faint 
shout, and turning saw Jack and Jim hastening toward us. 
They were fairly loaded down with birds, and in answer to 
our inquiries, produced twelve mallards and black ducks, 
twenty-one sage grouse, three ruffed grouse, and five blue 
winged teal (Querguedula discors). The teal had all fallen 
at a single shot which Jimmy had fired into the flock as they 
rose from the water. The numbers of ducks that our 
friends had seen at the head of the stream had caused them 
to linger there so long that they had finally been forced by 
the approach of night to hurry toward camp, rather neg- 
lecting the grouse, although from their account these must 
have been as plentiful on their ground as on ours. 

We were soon in camp, where we found Joe, who had 
not passed the day in idleness. A dozen or more silvery 
trout lay upon the grass, and near them the saddle and 
hams of a yearling buck, which Joe had killed while on 
his fishing excursion down the creek. He had prepared 
everything for supper, and ere long the savory odors that 
rose from our camp fire would have attracted men less hun- 
gry than we were. 


Fish, flesh and fowl, together with the little beaver—a 
sort of mélange of the two former—combined to aliay the 
“rage of hunger,” and we sat around the fire talking of the 
day and its incidents, of by-gone years and future plans. 
From time to time college songs, so well known ’neath tle 
grand old elms of New Haven, but new to these regions, 
broke the stillness of the clear night air and were echoed 
back from the mountains in a grand refrain. But at 
length the camp grew more quiet, the fire burned down, and 
knocking the ashes from our pipes we wrapped our blank- 
ets around us and one by one lay down to dream of our 
day with the sage grouse. OrnIS. 

——__——» ee ——_—_——. 
NARROW ESCAPES. 
—_@——— 
APPENING to be conversing with some friends on 
the narrow escapes from death which are continually 
occurring among men, I was induced to narrate the sub- 
joined incidents in my own experience. 

The first occurred when I was a boy in Michigan, and 
was to this effect. With a view of punishing me for some 
disobedience, my father had sent. me to one of his farms, 
where, under the instruction of a worthy Englishman, I 
was expected to become learned in the science of agricul- 
ture. For one week Ihad devoted my evenings to the 
story of Eugene Aram, and my days to the free and healthy 
employment of driving two yoke of oxen; (attached to an 
immense harrow, ornamented with thirty iron teeth,) across 
a newly plowed field. It was about noon, and the old tin 
horn had summoned me and the other workmen to dinner. 
Having often seen teamsters step in between yoked oxen 
for the purpose of the chain that hooked them 
to a wagon or plow, I thought I could do the same thing 







































with my cattle. I attempted the task and frightened them; 
they came together, and asI endeavored to free myself 
they became frantic and started to run; they kicked me 
under the harrow, where I became wedged between the 
iron teeth; in this position I was dragged perhaps fifty 
yards, and was only extricated by the interposition of a 
clod or stump, which sent the harrow flying some ten feet 
into the air, and left me ‘master of the field,” but appar- 
ently dead. One of the cruel iron teeth had gone entirely 
through one arm, aud another had made a hole in my head. 
The overseer, who chaficed to witness the accident, rushed 
forth to pick me up: }# and his wife were confident that I 
must die, she insistii.+“that I should be sent to my mother. 
So in the arms of a man, seated in a small wagon, I was 
taken in less than an hour to my home, where I spent two 
months in bed, since which time I have studied agriculture 
in the abstract and not practically. 

But the hair-breadth escapes of my boyhood were not 
connected only with my waking hours, as the subjoined 
particulars will prove. I had gone to bed on a certain even- 
ing in my usual health, and excepting the barrow scar, my 
limbs and body were without a blemish. When summoned 
to breakfast the following morning, I uttered an incoherent 
reply, but made no attempt toget up. The more I thought 
‘the more my wonder grew.” LInstinctively passing my 
hand to my hip, I found the ‘#a flesh wound which was 
altogether a new experience. Tie bed clothes all red with 
blood now caught my eyes, and a kind of mysterious hor- 
ror took complete possession of my mind. I shouted for 
help, and the whole family wefé immediately in attendance, 
when a small chair, the back of which had been broken the 
day before, was found near my bedside, with the top of 
one of its splintered pieces covered with a crimson stain. 
The truth was, I had walked off the bed in my sleep, had 
fallen upon the chair, and inflicted a wound more than an 
inch deep in my hip, and had resumed my position in bed 
without being conscious of the accident. The recollection 
of this accident always filled me with wonder, andI do not 
know that a similar one has ever been recorded. 

Another incident to which I would allude, was as fol- 
lows, and I hope the reader will forget my egotism in think- 
ing of my novel predicament. It was in the year 1886, 
and I was a boarder in a house which then stood at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Morris street, in New York. The 
house was five stories high, and had a flat roof, and while 
my fellow boarders were in the habit of resorting thither to 
smoke their cigars in the cool of summer evenings, my only 
visit to this roof was performed at midnight in a deep 
sleep. Clothed in my morning gown, I had strangely 
found my way upstairs, and whilst looking out upon the 
Bay of New York, and watching the play of the moonlight 
upon the waters, I was suddenly awakened, and found my- 
self standing within five feet of the edge of the roof, from 
which two steps more would have precipitated me to the 
pavement below. The terror which overcame me on mak- 
ing this discovery can hardly be imagined. 


Two other narrow escapes which I can never forget, oc- 
curred among the Catskill Mountains. On the first occa- 
sion I was alone. After having scrambled to the top of a 
very large boulder, lying in the bed of the Plauterkill 
stream, and overhung with foliage, for the purpose of 
sketching a particular view, I suddenly heard a crunching 
noise, felt myself moving, and by the time I had seized a limb 
above me, the great rock had tumbled into a basin several 
feet below its previous insecure foundation. Had I re- 
mained upon the boulder, instead of jumping as I did, I 
should probably have been crushed to a jelly. On the 
other occasion alluded to, I was the guest of three very 
dear friends with whom I performed my first tramp through 
the wild scenery of Plauterkill Clove. In our upward pas- 
sage, we were obliged to scale a precipice which was well 
nigh a thousand feet high, and in doing this 1t was neces- 
sary to turn a corner, where the passage between an upper 
wall of rock and the abyss was not over twelve inches 
wide. At this particular point there grew a small cedar 
bush, the roots of which had hitherto afforded a needed 
projection for the foot of the climber. With this locality 
my companions were quite familiar, and after they had 
scaled the precipice, or rounded the corner, and stood upon 
a secure rock beyond, the three ‘‘rascally sprigs of divin- 
ity.” as I subsequently called them, began to yell and howl 
as if for the very purpose of frightening me out of my 
wits. If they did not succeed in that they certainly did in 
reducing my nerves to the consistency of rags. Vowing 
that I would not budge until my tormentors were out of 
sight, I rested for a while, and then passed around the dan- 
gerous point in safety; but in doing this my pressure upon 
the cedar ‘bush was so great that it gave away and disap- 
peared in the abyss below. During the night which fol- 
lowed this day of mountain climbing, while my three friends 
were quietly in a huge room which we occupied together 
in a Dutch farmhouse, they were suddenly startled by a 
most horrible and unearthly moan, only to discover the de- 
ponent in mortal conflict with a nightmare, born of the 
Devil’s Chasm in Planterkill Clove.* 

Another, and last incident worth mentioning in this con- 
nectioa, occurred on the lower St. Lawrence in 1852. In 
this escape, however, there were no less than six persons 
interested besides myself, viz., one of my Plauterkill 
friends, with our wives, and the three Canadian sailors 
who managed the noble little schooner in which we were 
voyaging to the river Saguenay from Quebec. The day 





*As all these friends have since then acquired ccnsthanahte 
reputation as clergymen, a spirit of harmless , as 
well as the trath of history, me to give their names as fi ? 
Rev. Louis L. Noble, Rev. John 8. Kedney, and Rev, A. Frank Olmstead. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


had been bright and beautiful, but the sun went intoa 
cloud as if unhappy. A cooling breeze gathered over the 
waters, then came a fog and after it a series of ugly gusts 
from the northeast. At midnight something like a hurricane 
swept across the waters, but our splendid little vessel shook 
herself like a duck, and then dashed again into the opposing 
billows. The wind and the waters had it all their own 
way, and the only voice that was heard in our vessel came 
from our captain, and his words were: ‘‘Don’t fret, don’t 
fret.” In answer to one of my questions he did reply: ‘‘I 
think we are near Saguenay,” and as I thought of the ter- 
rible rocky reef and interminable sand-bar which I knew 
were coiled under the waters, ready for our destruction in 
that treacherous place, I felt myself growing pale as death. 
We threw the lead and the cry of ‘‘thirty fathoms” caused 
a glorious smile to beam from the face of our captain; an- 
other swing with the sudden shout of ‘‘three fathoms” 
made each one hold his breath. At that moment I felt that 
our doom was sealed. I flew to the little cabin, and to my 
astonishment, found the ladies comparatively quiet. They 
were sick and also ignorant of our real situation. They 
asked me why I trembled so, and I told them I was cold. 
That was indeed almost a lie, but the thought that all 
these precious lives had been brought to such a dreadful 
end through my instrumentality, distracted me beyond 
measure. In this condition did we continue for about an 
hour, when the light of day began to appear, and in thirty 
minutes more we were snugly and safely moored in the 
little harbor, just within the mouth of the Saguenay. Our he- 
roic captain, with the help of Providence, had fought his way 
against the wind into the secure haven; and we subsequent- 
ly heard that during this dreadful storm no less than sixty 
vessels had been wrecked on the river and Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, between Gaspe and Quebec. 
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HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 
senseless 
No IX.—Twe Osace Orance.—Maclura. 
—— 
“The shady nook 
Of hazels and the bright leaved maclura 
Intermingle in hedge row trim.” 








HE Maclura is found growing in great abundance, per- 
fectly rampant near what is called the ‘‘ Red River’ 
plantation in Texas and Arkansas, and it is also to be found 
very abundant in ail the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
This plant or tree, is found as far north as the thirty-fourth 
degree north latitude. 

This plant will grow perfectly well in all parts of the 
United States, ashas been most satisfactorily proved by 
numerous well tried experiments. The question: ‘‘ Will 
the Maclura grow and make a good hedge in the United 
States?”—no longer needs an answer, for every experiment 
has given its testimony in the affirmative. 

This very interesting tree in its favorite localities, the 
Arkansas River, and the western tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, attains the height of 50 or 60 feet. The Osage 
orange is in its branches a light-colored wood, and is 
armed with sharp spines at every joint, a very formidable 
armor, or self-protection; these spinal points being very 
strong and sharp are about an inch and one half in length. 
The leaves of this plant are long and ovate, and accuminate, 
or pointed at the extremity; in color deep green, very glossy 
and of brighter color than the true orange leaves. The 
blossoms of this plant are of a greenish color, and the fruit 
about the size and shape of an orange, but the Osage 
orange possesses a very rough skin or outside covering much 
more tough than the orange of Florida. 

Previous to the year 1858 but little compared with what 
is now known of this plant, was then known. It was at 
that time regarded as a sort of curiosity, having been first 
introduced into the American gardens from seeds procured 
of the Osage Indians. From this circumstance the plant 
derived the common name of Osage orange. 

The final introduction of this tree as an aid to the horti- 
culturist may be said to be due to Lewis and Clark’s expe- 
dition. By them it was called Maclura, in honor of Wm. 
Maclure, President of the American Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The Osage orange is one of that peculiar class of 
plants called the Monoecious; it does not perfect its fruits 
unless both male and female trees are growing in the same 
vicinity. The Osage orange cannot be called very beauti- 
ful as an ornamental tree for the reason of its looseness 
of habit, or inclination to throw out many and widely 
spreading branches. Its bright, glossy, shining leaves, and 
the very unique and peculiar appearance of the full grown 
tree compensate in a good degree for what would otherwise 
be calle: defects in its character. 

This: tree when covered with its large orange colored 
fruit, is indeed a beautiful sight to behold, and was justly 
styled by Mr. Downing ‘‘one of our most interesting and 
valuable ornamental trees.” 

One of these trees introduced upon a small lawn where 
but few specimen trees are growing, gives a decided and 
rich variety to the grouping that cannot be obtained from 
the use of any other kind of tree. As a combination tree, 
we call it first-class, and by no meang to be omitted from 
the selection of trees for a beautiful garden. It is one of 
the finest of our shade trees, a hardy growing, clean, desi- 
rable wood. By many amateurs the stout growth and for- 
midable thorns have been thought admirable qualities, ad- 
ding much to its usefulness as a plant well adapted to 
hedges. These are undoubtedly qualifications in its favor, 
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and this plant has, as is well known, made a steady advance 
in securing the public confidence as a very useful and cheap 
live fence plant. In all our middle and southern states the 
Osage orange has been adapted as a hedge plant, and as far 
we can learn has always given entire satisfaction. This 
plant requires, to grow well and fully develope itself as a 
tree* a rich, deep loam. As it is quite tender when young, 
the soil should be also somewhat dry; perhaps a dry 
soil is preferable to a very moist one. 

One of the best ways of procuring this hedge plant is 
raising the same from the seed. And in this, more of care 
than real difficulty occurs. The ground for the reception 
of the seed must be prepared in the most thorough manner; 
deeply trenched and well pulverised; the seed when pre- 
pared for sowing is to be planted in drills, eightcen to 
twenty inches apart, with about twelve seeds to one foot in 
a row, or the seeds as near as you can drop them one inch 
apart. October and November the planting months of the 
fall. 

For the fall planting the seeds are to be planted soon 
after they are gathered. . It is always best when one can 
(say many authorities) to plant the Osage orange seed in 
the fall. For spring planting you will be quite particular 
to observe the following directions :— 

Your seed must always be frozen or soaked, If you pre- 
fer to plant frozen seed it should be well mixed with sand 
and placed in boxes that will not hold water, and then ex- 
posed to the cold freezing weather of the winter months. 
These seeds can then be planted in the spring as soon as 
they begin to sprout. If you wish to soak your seed, as 
soon as first of April put the seeds to be soaked in a tight 
vessel, and cover them with hot (not boiling) water and let 
them soak in warm water about seven days, changing the 
water thrice or more times to prevent fermentation, which 
is to be avoided. Then put these seeds in boxes of four to 
six inches in depth, and mix well nd intimately with 
sand. These seeds are to be kept moist and warm until 
they show signs of sprouting, which in most cases will bein 
a few days; then plant your seed as before recommended: 
If your ground is good and friable and does not crust or 
bake as it is termed, you may be sure of soon seeing the 
seeds peeping up under the form of the hedge plant. If 
the above directions are fully carried out you may rest 
assured of success in the future. 

To set out the young plants in the hedge row in which 
they are to stand is the’next consideration for the gardener 
or the proprietor to consider. _We pre-suppose the ground 
to have been before this deeply ploughed and thoroughly 
pulverised and broken up. A line is now to be stretched, 
and the plants to be carefully taken from the nursery 
and selected with much care as to size and distances apart. 
The Osage orange is‘ reckoned in"the catalogue of hedge 
plants as a third rate forest tree—and all such trees when 
used as hedges require natural or a.tificial dwarfing. We 
recommend in all case’ the natural system as being always 
the best, and our own treatment of hedges in this manner 
has given us the utmost confidence in the utility of this 
metiod. + 

We do not like to cut the Moclura when we can help it, 
and have found when the same has been set six inches apart 
in single row it has almost invariably taken on the 
dwarf form, growing nearly into a fine shrub, still retaining 
in a singular degree all its wonted health and vigor, and 
making a good firm protection, sooner, and at a much less 
cost of time and money, than any other mode of planting 
that I am conversant with. 

The cultivation of a hedge of this kind for the first two 
years is mainly keeping the ground about the same clear 
from all weeds and well pulverised. 

In some sections of our country these hedges sometimes 
suffer the first winter from the ‘heaving of the frost,” as 
it is called. This will not occur on well drained grounds. 
Every one knows, or should know, that the process called 
hedge draining, is formed by turning a furrow towards the 
plant on each side late in the fall to carry off the winter 
rains. The Osage orange in two years generally acquires a 
strong vigorous root, and is now to be cut down and put in 
trimming for future use. This is the heading down and 
training. 

In the spring of the third year the trees should be cut 
down to the surface of the ground. Each root will then 
send up a number of strong thrifty shoots, and when these 
have grown to be one foot in height they should be like the 
old plant, cut down to within two inches of the ground. 
These shoots—for the roots have become strong and vigor- 
ous—will in their turn again send up an abundance of shoots 
from the place of the fcrmer cutting. When these last 
have grown to ten or twelve inches, cut them off down to 
within two inches of the last cutting, pruning several 
times during che season, for—these plants having got good 
soil rapidly approximate towards a good heége—being quite 
particular to keep in view the final shape and appearance 
of your hedge. In order to have a fine hedge you must 
keep in your mind as a fixed fact, that no hedge can be 
called good which is destitute of proportion and regularity 
of form from the beginning. 





*A fine effect roduced by a peculiar mode of pruning called 
“cutting ae eDawning showed us the effect this mode of 
iat of ra near Baltimore. The English call this 

ng “aaling,” eet tune peat we conn os Lo 
of one. 

ears & tic bush, fectl read sented. aah: and very eee 
years gant saw oe ai te. Edinondston’ *s. The plant was twenty-four 
years and measured in circumference — hu 
the a eon being we ——_ 
not re of seeing cothenel mati gundener's : 
art we scarcely believed it to have been a fact. 


+Planting the plants within six inches of each other when they are of 
— fod, gives all an equal start, and consequently ter take the shrab 
‘orm 
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Your first and greatest care is to secure a good wide base 
at the start; then let your beautiful green, compact hedge 
fence rise gradually and evenly, and train it into whatever 
form your fancy or taste may suggest—always avoiding the 
system called the ‘‘ topiary trimming.” ; 


By the use of the foregoing rules and observations, any 
skillful farmer can have a splendid hedge of the above 
named plant. It is not necessary for him to raise his seed 
plants, for he can secure them ready to hia hand of any 
responsible nurseryman. But as all may not be able to 
procure plants, who can procure seeds, we have given at 
considerable length our own experience and knowledge of 
this hardy, reliable plant and our manner of handling it. 

OLLIPOD QUILL. 
———__——_—»$-e————_—_—_——_ 
BEST TIME FOR EXTERMINATING 
BUSHES. 


seotjesnatipsceiaasis 
FARMER in Western New York says:—‘‘Having 
been brought up on a farm I used to hear much said 
by farmers in regard to the ‘best time for cutting bushes,’ 
etc., and remember well the many uncertainties that ex- 
isted and the various opinions given on the subject. Some 
recommended to cut at one season, some at another; some 
regarded the ‘moon,’ others the ‘signs,’ etc. I also remem- 
ber that the same kind of underbrush, if cut at one season, 
would start again and grow luxuriantly, but if cut at an- 
other would be completely used up. have also, within 
the past few years, had opportunity to notice the same 
facts, and the conclusion that I have arrived at is, that dif- 
ferent shrubs may be cut at different seasons. Some are 
killed by cutting at the first of August; others in October 
or November. The rule is this: ‘Cut any plant or shrub 
about the time it has done growing for the season, an:i its 
destruction is almost certain.’ If cut befcre this it will 
enerally start again the next year. The exceptions are 
ew. So much for the fact; now for the theory. First, in 
the spring of the year all roots are vigorous; hence, if a 
tree or shrub be cut at this time, or while in full growth, 
the root will send forth anew set of shoots. The excep- 
tions are—first, evergreens generally, as pine, hemlock, 
spruce, etc.; second, those that have a copious flow of sap 
in the spring, as the maple, birch, etc. Yet even some of 
those will start again if cut soon after the ouds have 
opened; that is, after the spring flow of sap has ceased, 
except in the case of old trees, in which the root appears 
not sufficiently vigorous, or the evaporation from the new 
stump too rapid, to allow of the formation of new shoots. 
Second—in autumn, when a shrub or tree has done grow- 
ing for the season, the active energies of the root cease, 
being perhaps somewhat exhausted by its summer action. 
If, then, the bush or tree be cut, after it has done growing, 
but while the stem and leaves are fresh and full of sap, 
the vital force of the root will scarcely be sufficient to 
cause a new growth; but if left till the foliage is dead or 
dying, the energies of the root are restored by the return of 
the sap, and are ready for action as soon as the season of 
growth shall return. Hence, too early or too late cutting 
will be equally unsuccessful. Cut ycur underbrush, then, 
at the time above specified, and it will rarely start again. 
If it does, the growth will appear stunted and sickly, and 
soon die of its own accord, or a second cutting at the 
proper time will insure success. The same rule applies to 
all plants, as Canada thistles, milk weeds, etc., with greater 
or less certainty, according to the greater or less vital force 
or tenacity of life peculiar to the root of each kind of vege- 
table. The ‘proper time’ can easily be determined by ob- 
serving whether new leaves continue to appear at the ends 
of the prominent branches. If deferred long beyond this 
time, or till the leaves begin to turn yellow, or fall, cutting 
will be of little use, as the root will be ‘strong’ for a new 
start on the opening of a new spring. 
———_————<—oa—____——_ 
NatTuraL GROWTH ON THE PRAIRIES.—A correspondent 


to Appletons’ Journal, writes as follows:— 
Irvine, Kansas, October, 1873. 


‘‘ Having read in the ‘ Scientific Notes’ for the issue of 
October 11th the opinion of Dr. Newberry, of Ohio, that 
prairies are the result, and not the cause, of a diminished 
rainfall, will you allow me to state what I have observed, 
during a residence of four years, in the heart of the district 
put down as having the minimum rainfall, and lying be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains? 

1. Hundreds of magnificent oaks, from one to three feet 
in diameter, far from any perennial streams, but protected 
by a rocky hill-side from the fire. $ 

2. Many groves of cotton-woods (pretminently a water- 
loving tree), the product of chance seeds blown up on the 
high prairies, and which now are often to be found thirty 
feet in height and a foot in diameter. ; 

8. Groves of young trees, oftentimes covering an area of 
a hundred acre and more, and as thrifty as any I ever saw 
among my native Catskills. 

4. Thousands of acres, now covered with tall, long-joint- 
ed grasses, which ten years ago, produced nothing but the 
short, wiry buffalo-grass.” Respectfully, 

Levi Caase, M. D. 
—————<0 ee ———_—__—_—— 


Notep EncuisH TREES.—On the picturesque domain of 
Sir George Cornwall, of Moccas, a tree known as the 
Monnington Oak, measures 31 feet is: circumference, at the 
height of 5 feet from the ground, which exceeds by 6 f2et 
the largest growing at Longleat. It is in a somewhat de- 
cayed state, but still a splendid specimen of antiquity. 

he belief is common in ‘Herefordshire that the true old 
British Oak (Quercus robur) lives upon an average to the 
age of twelve hundred years, and which is not inaptly ex- 
pressed in the following somewhat quaint lines:— 
Three hundred years the oak expands in growth; 
Three hundred years in majesty stands forth; 


Three hundred years declines and wastes away. 
And then takes three hundred to decay. - wide tae 
0, ; 


A very beautiful elm in the rectory garden, at Stretton 
Sugwas, near Hereford, 21 feet 2 inches at 5 feet from the 
und, and running up as one mass of timber, without di- 
minishing much in size, for 35 feet, and there dividing into 
two principal stems, it ascends to a total height of 92 feet. 
A picturesque elm at King Acre, in the same vicinity, 
has a girth o1 18 feet 8 inches at 5 feet from the und, 
and 95 fect high. And a noted elm, very full fo a at 
Trevil, near Whitfield, 17 feet 8 inches in girth, 86 feet 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


| high, and with a diametric spread of 93 feet, which is very 


large for anelm. In old coaching days, both the horses 
for changing and the passengers awaiting the Hereford and 
Abergavenny coach were always in shelter under this elm, 
around which there is a spacious seat, suficient to accom- 
modate some twelve o1 fourteen persons.—Landand Water. 


Blatural History. 
FOOLING A COON. 


Ep1Tor FoREsT AND STREAM :— 

While hunting on Banana river, one day, I was a wit- 
ness to one of those episodes in animal life that seem to 
warrant the belief that many birds are possessed of higher 
attributes than are generally accorded them, and something 
more than mere instinct. 


My guide had waded a long ways ahead inthe shallow 
water and was cautiously approaching a ‘‘drove” of spoon- 
bills, leaving me to follow with the boat. 

Not relishing the idea of wading about in the muddy 
water with stingrays and saw fish, pushing the heavy 
craft. before me, I concluded that such proceediugs were 
not in my line of duty. and so sat upon the rail, idly plash- 
ing the water with my feet. 

My attention was called to a disturbance among the 
mangroves of a little islet near, and soon there flapped into 
view, a black duck, a female, evidently wounded. Close 
in her wake followed a sly looking coon, his attention so oc- 
cupied with the duck, as not to notice me, till fairly in view. 
Then he hesitated, but the duck brushed so near his nose 
that he again took up the pursuit, throwing a glance occa- 
sionally at me. It was interesting to watch them; keeping 
just ahead of her pursuer, the duck would beat the water 
quickly all the time in evident pain, and would so delude 
the old fellow that he finally seemed to think of nothing 
else but catching her. What a puzzled expression his 
shrewd face wore, when, after nearly placing his paw upon 
her, she would escape. Then he would stop, look at me 
as ifto say ‘‘what the deuce does all this mean?” and arching 
his back, would again pursue with longleaps. For over a 
quarter of an hour did the duck piay with him, till having 
enticed him a sufficient distance from her nest, she flew 
away. If ever the face of a sharp-nosed coon wore a sheep- 
ish look, it was the face of that same coon. I accelerated 
his sneaking trot by a charge of duck shot. 

FRED BEVERLY. 
————_~> 
RAMBLING MARTINS. 


Epiror ForREsT AND STREAM:— 


EVERAL years ago [ was going on a steamboat from 
Green Bay to Little Baie de Noquet, and while sitting 
on the deck my attention was attracted by two martins. 
They were winging in their restless way about the boat, 
now lighting upon the spars and braces, now sailing in 
circles, easily adapting their flight to the rapid motion of the 
boat. We were many miles from shore, and asthey showed 
no inclination to depart, I asked the officers on duty if 
these birds were usually so companionable, and from them 
learned that these birds were in the habit of going out from 
Green Bay with the morning boat, and remaining with it 
until the boat from Baie de Noquet came in sight. This I 
verified, for when about mid-day the return boat appeared, 
the birds at once left us, and beyond doubt joined the south 
bound boat, as I was informed. This would secure thcir 
return to Green Bay before dark, after a round trip of over 
one hundred miles. It was in June, the nesting season, 
and as ordinarily the martin is a very domestic bird, 
devoted and courageous in caring for and defending its 
young, these gay wanderers must have been bachelors try- 
ing by change of scene to overcome their grief at disap. 
pointments in affairs of love, or to seek a less romantic 
cause for their wanderings, they may have found their 
rural home too quiet. It is well known that they frequent 
noisy bustling places, indeed the merriest family of martins 
Iknow, live and revel amid the din of standing engines, 

and the roar of more than one hundred daily trains. 

ba Wi ids 
$< 

Tae Hares AT THE CENTRAL PARK.—On our ingiuring 
of Mr. Conklin, the Director of the Central Park Menagerie, 
in regard to the English hares imported some time ago by 
Mr. Reiche for the Park, we are in reccipt of the following: 
‘*T am sorry to say the hares have not increased so far as I 
can see, owing, I have no doubt, to the number of wild cats 
that have burrowed into the lower portion of the Park. 
They have caten up the levere's. By wild cats, I do not 
mean the Felis Catus, but the common domestic cat, which 
have come from the neighboring shanties which adjvin the 
Park. We are shooting these pests off as fast as we can. 
The old hares have not changed their location a great deal 
from where they were first let loose on the grounds. 

W. A. ConxkLin. 
ee 

Here is evidently an authentic account of a snake swal- 
lowing her young:— 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

In the summer of 1860 I watched the movements of a 
large striped snake, unseen by her. She crawled out of the 
stone wall into the sunshine, opened her mouth, and out 
came ten young snakes, four inches long [ should judge, 
and began to play with the old one. I watched them for 
some time, then made a movement, and the old one gave a 
hiss, and in dove the young, and before I could get a club 
she was out of harm’s way. J. L. Hersxy, 


CAN TIGERS CLIMB? 
ces oeias 
1 ome is quite a lively discussion going on in Eng- 
land in regard to the climbing capacities of the tiger, 
and as to whether he should be shot from a high platform 
or fromahole. We copy an incident of tiger shooting 
given by a correspondent of Land and Water:— 


The commissioner of the division and an officer of the 
Royal Engineers were out shooting, and were beating down 
a nullah, having, as is usual, stationed men forward in the 
trees to give notice of the brute’s whereabouts, should it 
get on foot. Of these, a Bunjara, who had taken up his 
position on a branch 18 or 20 feet from the ground (the 
exact distance was afterwards measured and was found to 
be one of the two above numbers) was the first to see the 
animal stealing along, and immediately began to wave his 
turban, and to shout to the line, then about 200 or 250 
yards off. The tigress, a small one, stopped, as the native 
afterwards related, looked up, and seeing him, made 
straight for the bottom of the tree, and began to climb it. 
Of course the terrified man screamed out, and the iine, 
which had been coming on as fast as possib'e, being now 
some 150 yards off, the officer of Engineers caught sight of 
what was going on, and seeing that the man, who was too 
paralysed by fright to try to climb higher, would be sacri- 
ficed in another instant, pulled his elephant up, and risked 
a long shot—150 yards measured—and luckily dropped the 
tigress just in time to save the man. Other instances 
might be adduced, but I should think the above one ought 
to satisfy one that tigers can climb; somewhat in corrobor- 
ation, however, is the following extract from the Bengal 
Sporting Magazine: ‘* After relating an anecdote of a tiger 
who selected a tree to die in (their resorting to one is not 
uncommon), and last year, during the rains, Lieut. Nares, 
of 58d N. I., shot one who had perched himself in a tree to 
escape being drowned).” Of course if anybody chooses, he 
may say these tigers sprang into the trees, and did not 
climb; but the mere fact of their being socommonly found 
in them would be strongly in favor of their being able to 
climb when requisite, even were there no other evidence on 
the subject. ° 

Pre: Historic REMAINS AS DEscRIBED BY THE FRENCH 
Screntiric Coneress.—From the Revue des Deux Mondes 
we take the following interesting account of an explora- 
tion in search of pre-historic remains, made by various 
members of the Scientific Congress, on the occasion of their 
late visit to Lyons:— 


‘‘Salutré is a small village some twelve kilometres from 
Macon. Our expedition was under the charge of several 
scientific people from Micon, assisted by members of the 
Conseil General of Sadne de Loire. Under the guidance 
of the Maire of Macon we soon got to Salutré. The la- 
mented M. de Ferré first explored this region and brought to 
light its treasures. Here we found in hollow trenchas of three 
to four mitres in depth, stone flagging,such as are usually 
discovered in researches of this character. Whether these 
stone platforms were used as_ hearths, or as sepulchres no 
one can tell. Near these platforms we found innumerable 
utensils made of flint, such as arrows and lance heads, all 
neatly cut, either lozenged shaped or resembling in form 
the leaf of the willow. Here were knives, scrapers and the 
broken remains of innumerable tools. No hatchets nor 
saws were upturned. The bone instruments were evident- 
ly used as polishers (for dressing skins—Ep.) or as bodkins, 
or for the handles of their flint inplements. Any objects 
of art distinguishable by the least idea of design were 
wanting. Near the remnants of this early civilization, we 
found an enormous quantity of bones belonging to the 
horse, the rein-deer, the elephant, the stag, the ox, the bear 
and the hare. The remains of the horse and deer were in 
the greatest quantity. Solutré is quite remarkable for the 
enormous accumulation of horse bones, which are all splin- 
tered and broken, or have been partially burnt, and which 
are found covering an area of several metres in depth and 
breadth. Calculations seemed to prove that no Jess than 
the bodies of forty thousand horses must have been brought 
together and slaughtered at this particular place. In vain 
all kinds of suggestions, some of the most curious charac- 
ter, were advanced by members of the Association, to ex- 
plain the presence of this mass of animals. Human re- 
mains were by no means rare. They were disinterred be- 
fore oureyes. The skulls brought to light seemed to 
prove that two different races must have died at Solutré, 
the older of which was dolichocephalus and probably ex- 
isted at the close of the quatenary period. 


———_- ——ape ge 

STRUCTURE AND ACTION OF FUR.—‘‘A fur is so arranged 
that its fine hair projecting into the air intercepts all the 
heat which flows from the surface of the body by radiation 
and conduction, and distributes this heat through the air 
which circulates between the single hair-cylinders. Thus 
the air, however cold it may be, reaches the nerves of our 
skin as a warmed air. Furred animals in winter, when 
touched superficially, give a very cold sensation; it is onl 
near the skin that their hair feels warm. In a severe cold, 
certainly little of our animal heat comes as far as the points 
of the hair, from which it would escape by radiation or 
conduction, as the current of the air in the fur cools the 
hair from its points towards its roots, and a severe cold 
penetrates only a little farther into the fur, without reach- 
ing the skin of the same. Thiscan take place only at an 
exceedingly low temperature, or when a very cold air is 
in violent motion. In a well-furred animal the changes of 
temperature in the surrounding air only change the latitudes 
at the cold and warm zones in the fur; the place where the 
temperature of the body and the air equalise each other, 
moves between the roots and points of the hair, and for 
this reason a furred animal is not warmer in summer than 
in winter. In summer its heat leaves at the points, in 
winter near the roots of the hair.” 

a 

—Some months ago a Lithuanian lynx escaped from a 
traveling menagerie at Altona, Hoistein, and $20 reward 
was offered for its capture, but in vain. Not long agoa 
sentinel at Kiel observed a strange looking cat-like animal 
coming out of the mouth of a large cannon on the ram- 
parts, and after a short time returning with a duck in its 
jaws. The man got assistance; a net was spread over the 
muzzle of the gun, and the missing lynx was recaptured, 
together with a domestic cat and a litter of three young 
ones. These curious kittens have been transferred to the 
botanical garden of Hamburg, where they have been visited 
by many naturalists, 















Che Magazines. 


REMINISCENCES Ur AN ECCENTRIC 
SPORTSMAN. 








HE recurrence of another ‘Second October’ recalls the 

remote days when the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire 
were unknown names, and when even the Two Thousand 
and One Thousand Guineas Stakes did notexist. Few will 
remember that it is little more than a century since the dis- 
tinctive names of the various Newmarket meetings were 
invented by the Jockey Club when in its feeble infancy. Stu- 
dents of Builey’s Racing Register will discover that the First 
and second Spring, or the First and Second October, were 
unknown titles to the sportsmen of the first two Georges, 
and that ‘the Houghton’ appears for the first time in the 
calendar of 1777. Unconsciously our modern frequenters 
of Newmarket are celebrating the memory of a Lord of 
Houghton who was one of the most eccentric characters 
that the Heath eVersaw. No man, said the Sportsmen’s 
Oubinet, in an article that appeared shortly after his death, 
ever sacrificed so much time or so much property to prac- 
tical and speculative sporting as the late Earl of Orford. 
Incessantly engaged in the pursuit of sport, and of new in- 
ventions, he introduced more whimsicalities, more experi- 
mental genius and enthusiastic zeal than any man before 
him, or than any will ever employ again. It isindeed hard 
to disguise that George, the third Earl of Orford, although 
grandson to the great Sir Robert Walpole, was little better 
than a madman. His chief mania was for greyhounds, of 
which he had often 100 couples in training, and which he 
crossed with every variety of dog. But the freak with 
which his memory was identified long after he had passed 
away was his habit of driving a four-in-hand team of red 
deer-stags, which he reduced to such perfect discipline in 
his own park that he was at last tempted to make an excur- 
sion with them to Newmarket. The incident that befell 
him is well known to sporting antiquarians, and excited no 
slight degree of amusement among the then Prince of 
Wales’s set, of which Lord Orford was an habitué. 
As the pheton, with its strange team, approached New- 
market, the cry of a pack of stag-hounds was suddenly 
heard in the rear. The huntsman of the pack had been 
exercising his hounds in the neighborhood of the heath, 
and was astonished, on crossing the road, to sce his dogs 
put their noses to the ground and give tongue in full chorus 
as they set off in pursuit. The scent left by four stags was 
naturally breast high: nor was it long before the deep-voiced 
music of the eager pack smote upon the sensitive ears of 
Lord Orford’s team. Fear prevailed over discipline, and, 
in spite of all the efforts of the noble charioteer, the stags 
dashed off at lightning speed, and whirled the light pheton 
after them with the celerity of a whirlwind. In vain did 
the trained grooms on horseback take part in the head-long 
race. Thestags rushed along the main street of the little 
town, and never stopped until they turned at full speed into 
the open portals of the Ram Inn. The doors were slammed 
just in time to exclude the foremost hounds, and this singu- 
lar circumstance, adds a contemporary writer, although 
attended with no accident, effectually cured his lordship’s 
passion for deer driving.” —London Telegraph. 


A HicH~anp Fox.—A tremendous traveller, and always 
in prime wind and condition, with a-ravenous appetite 
that never tails, he will cover almost ‘any distances of a 
night with that long, easy, slinving canter of his. As you 
catch a glimpse of him as he goes by in the gloaming you 
might easily enougi mistake him for a wolf. He preys on 
everything, and delights in variety just as much as you 
yourself do. He snaps up the little blue leverets while 
looking out for a more serious feeding on their full grown 
relatives, scatters death wholesale through a brood of 
young grouse or ducklings after he has sprung upon the 
setting mother and made her ready for plucking. When 
you have been out for along day with your gun he will 
take note of your. beat, and then make a cast round the 
ground in the evening, picking up the wounded game that 
may have escaped your retriever. He thins down the 
young roe-deer too; and roe are not very plentiful in your 
birch woods. No wonder the sportsman regards him as 
his natural enemy; yet the feelings of the sportsman are 
mild compared to those of the shepherd. For with the ex- 
ception of the eagle, who will occasionally swoop on the 
new-dropped lambs, the fox is the only animal that takes 
serious liberties with the flocks. Everyone’s hand is against 
the fox; but when he is full grown and fairly launched on 
his career of crime he is as hard to corner as a Greek bri- 
gand. The best chance is to follow the vixens to their 
strongholds, where they have their litters of cubs early in 
the season; and then you often have,grand Highland field- 
days that remind one of the immortal fox-hunt in Guy 
Mannering. 

ho 

A Sporting Ecno.—Jean Paul, of the Z'ribune, is at 
Canandaigua Lake, and tells the story of an echo there : 
‘There are famous echoes on the lake. Last evening 
Thompson piloted us to one; resting on our oars in mid- 
channel, he drew his horn from its case and sounded the 
various bugle calls. No response from the rocks. Another 
round. The tills were voiceless. Yet again. Not a 
sound from the shores. ‘ Surely this is just where the 
echo should be,” remarked Thompson, and he blew a tre- 
mendous flourish. Never a note came back. ‘‘ W-h- 
d-o-n-t y-0-u a-n-s-w-e-r?” he shouted, putting his hands 
to his lips like a speaking trumpet and hailing the banks. 
‘Cause I’m a laying here for black ducks, and if you 
don’t clear out with that cussed tin horn of yours, I’ll slip 
a pint of shot into you !” was the return off the shore, and 
the ‘rushes began to move as though a boat were shoving 
out. We returned to Pine Bank ; but Thompson still in- 
sists that there’s an echo there where he blew, if one can 
only hit the angies right.” 

te 

—How many a boy has burned to shoot a bear! How 
many boys have, after a proper preparatory course of read- 
ing, shot bears in the abstract! How many will envy the 

eat good fortune of young Ole Jacobsen of Pelican 

pids, Minn. This noble youth discovered a larcenous 

bear in his father’s corn and destroyed him by sending a 

rifle ball into his spinal column. The beast weighed 296 

pone rates -_ by es of this thoughtful 
€ neighbor , 

Sor ‘eae Tune ig ood has had bear’s meat 


—Riflemen—pickpockets, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Athletic Pastimes. 


= Secretaries of University and Athletic Clubs will please mail 
their reports not later than Monday in each week. 





—The Base Ball season has terminated, and the result is 
the success of the honorable nine of the Boston Club as the 
champions, the Philadelphia nine being second on the list 
and the Baltimores third. But forthe action of Cummings, 
the pitcher of the Baltimore nine, in leaving his Club in 
August, the Baltimores would probably have been near 
enough to the goal to have from the Bostons a tussle for 
the lead. At any rate they would have come in second. 
Our local club, too, but for the lack of earnest efforts to 
win on the part of one or two of their nine would have been 
close to the winning post. Instead, however, they are fifth 
in the race. The following table shows the number of 
games actually played, won and lost in the championship 
arena during 1873:— 
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The record which wil count in the series of legal games 
won and lost is as follows:— 


Games Won. by Tota’ 
Clubs. played. Won. Lost. forfeit. won 

NL Cie i ioe xeunwensdaasases 54 39 15 0 39 
ID) 35 cciduexenteccueue 49 32 17 4 36 
per errec 49 27 22 a. 32 
MU = cows dessueudtcatsees 49 26 23 5 31 
oo 0d areccceteccavsctexces 49 25 24 3 28 
ME isd sus bas 100d daaesaneae 50 14 36 4 18 
WIONS «a. 55 00's Sec css diecsces 36 5 31 0 5 

OMIT ye win ce nanvesavetoues 336 168 168 25 189 


—The last championship game of the season was played 
on Saturday last, the contestants being the Atlantic and 
Philadelphia Clubs. The Atlantic won the first game of 
the series in May last, and the last on this occasion when 
they defeated the Philadelphias by a score of 12 to 1, the 
latter barely escaping being ‘‘ Chicagoed.” The Alantics 
played a fine fielding game, Boyd’s play being especially 
noteworthy. 

—On Thursday next the new game of Base Ball—ten men 
and ten innings—is to be practically illustrated on the 
Unicn Grounds, Brooklyn, in an exhibition game between 
the Atlantic and Mutual tens. The following is the record 
of the champion club with opponents during 1873:— 


De CU 6 bg oso eles sae asd ictdaes 141 to 5. 
NE IOS dio o Scions nccqetd cctesdangrinhsovhpepecas 124 to 
EE FR ect catvdeoresis ¢dnevardeesecedser dear keves 121 to 4 
Weeees VO; PIR oa. oso ecinc cccccseconceevccesested os -. 104 to 92 
A nc aac cadidausagscudactkesehGucsacencbadagwcs 94 to 74 
CME PURINE, 0s sdcose cme ateder adccdendee causkacendide - T1to& 
Ns oo a, a 6c cundwdud we: mnearwcdgendesamives oe ries 
— -—_ 
NE oe a ocas co ciseks inh tceesten Vues svanacsteeaysdsadiemae 726 «453 


The Bostons defeated the Philadelphias at Boston on 


October 29th by the appended score:— 


A i. ass e's 03220688313 1—16 
Philadelphia 0000008 0 #5 


On the 30th, at Worcester, the ‘‘Reds” again defeated 


the ‘‘Whites,” the score being as follows :— 


a cc ot Vode cdudddscssebncdsetssindie Susy 0036201 515 
Philadelphia... 5 .c<ccrcwevss ve Grtceesceeees 00400219 


—The officers of H. M. S. Practice Ship ‘‘Royal Alfred,” 
now at Halifax, Nova Scotia, have frequent foot ball 
matches with picked men of the garrison and of the 
citizens. 

—Maurice Daly plays G. F. Slosson, at Chicago, on Nov- 
ember 8th, a match game of French three ball caroms, 600 
points up, giving his opponent 100 odds. 

—On December 2d Cyrille Dion and Albert Garnier play 
a match of French caroms at Chicago for the championship 
of the world. 





HARVARD COLLEGE, Nov. Ist. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The Base Ball field is still frequented with unflagging 
interest. On October 18th the Sophomore nine were beaten 
by the Freshmen with a score of 16 to 4. This is the sec- 
ond defeat from the same source and shows a demoraliza- 
tion of the nine since its victorious contests with Yale last 
year. 

In looking over the just published records of the Univer- 
sity nine‘of last year I find that they were defeated thrice 
by the Bostons, once by the Princetons and were twice vic- 
torious over the Yale University. ‘ 

The accidents on the ball field have been numerous, and 
Captain Perry, of '76, is about to leave college in con- 
sequence of serious injury to his eye, from a swift-flying 
ball at Springfield. 

Cricket and Foot Ball are popular and supported by or- 
ganized clubs, but space forbids any further mention of 
them here. Howpen. 








—Wild pigeons have made their appearance in Canada 
West. A large flock, flying from the eastward, passed over 
London, within easy gunshot, last week. 









such information as 
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scope paper, designating lities good Jish- 

ing, and t pand giting advice and instructions as {0 , im 

. routes, di , 8€G8ONs, ki ies, traits, spectes* 

ing rules, etc. All branches of the s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communications 
—_—__>——_—_ 


X., Fulton, N. ¥.—Fur, Fin and Feather, 61 Warren street, New 
York. . 

E. F., Baltimore.—Much obliged for fish; name undecided; came in 
good order. Write more fully. 

Dor. Forster., 154 Bolton street, Baltimore.—Communicate with Lor- 
ing, Brook & Sons, 438 Broadway, New York. 


X. X., Ponghkeepsie.—It is cruel, and we have no faith in your prac- 
tice of plunging birds in cold water in order to tame them. 

N. H., Buffalo.—Some years ago we think we read of a sturgeon caught 
in the Tees in England nine and-a half feet long. 


Dusriovs, Brooklyn.—1. Address R. A. Fitzgerald, Esq., Secretary 
Marylebone Club, London. 2. Would be glad togive it publicity. 3. 
See the Field of August 10th. 

Ham, Patchogue.—We have heard of brandy used for curing rabbits 
of ihe rot. A tablespoonful was a dose. 2. Address American Agri- 
culturist. 

Da.LE.—Would not advise your attempting to have your muzzle loader. 
converted to a breech loader; cost you more than it is worth, and possi- 
bly be, when finished, unserviceable. 


AmsTER O., Watertown.—We must adhere to our rule. We'cannot 
decide on the quality of your gun. No maker, however, stands higher. 
We never heard of his having made rifles. 2. It will cost you $125. 

ANDREW G., Princeton.—We do not know of any instance of ring 
doves associating with pigeons. We hada pair; they were quite tame. 
One day the cage was opened and they flew away, never to return. Do 
not trust them. 

Miss H.—Yonur chinchilla suit you say you are preparing for winter, and 
want toknow where the furcomesfrom. From an animal, a rodent, a bur- 
rowing animal, living in South America. It digs subterranean homes and 
lives on vegetables. 

Joun Y., Trenton.—Canvas backs are very uncertain. Go down to 
Havre de Grace, and you can ascertain the best point there more reliably 
than we could give you. Be careful not to place too much confidence in 
the market gunners. 

Boss’ Boy.—1. Boil carefully yeur little animal, and then get out 
bones. Do not bleach with chlorate of lime; it eats off the enamel. 
Have found sulphur fumes better, though bleaching under glass alone is 
the best plan: 2. Too late in the season. 

K., Brooklyn.—Difficult to reply tc .a our limited space. On making 
any hot or cold impression of vegetable or animal substance, covering it 
all you can to exclude outside spores, animalcule will be formed in time. 
Best authorities--Pouchet, Ebleman, Bennett, Jolly. 

Forp, Norristown, Pa.—These are the principal English gunpowders 
you should experiment on: Pigou & Wilks, Charles Lawrence$.& Son, 
John Hall & Son, Curtis & Herrey. Think all of them can be procured 
here. liuform us about the matter. The idea is quite novel. 

L. H.,, for Club.—Makes all the difference in the world on gun trial as 
to the character of the paper targets to be shot at. Best way would be to 
send to Mr. W. W. Greener and get the same paper as was used at the 
English gun trials and keep it as a standard. See last number. 

“Just a TRYING,” Brooklyn.—To make arsenical soap take half pound 
white soap and melt it over a slow fire, having cut in slices; take quarter 
pound white arsenic and one and a quarter ounces of white chalk in 
powder. Melt all together. When cool add a little camphor, keep it 
securely closed, and label POISON. 


Danppy, Brooklyn.—Dr. Boate is the authority for the size of the horns 
of the ancient Irish Elk. ‘‘From the tip of the right horn to the tip of 
the left, 10 feet 10 inches. From tip to root of horn, 5 feet 2 inches.” 
The head, from such fossil remains as have been found, was not an- 
larger than that of the present elk. 


SETTER AND PornTeER, Fall River, Mass.—A brace of setters, thor- 
oughly broken, and about fcur years old, will cost from $100 up; a 
pointer dog from $75. We wiil import them for you at a much less rate 
from reliable kennels, or put you in the way of securing them here. 


T. 8. S., Hartford, Conn.—Certainly not. The only fair way to kill 
wild geese is over stools and call them; stalk them if youcan. Another 
plan is to send a man ont on the lake or bay in a small coffin-shaped boat, 
the gunwales covered with brush, and so drive them in on the stools, 
this method requiring great practice und patience. One and a quarter 
ounce of shot. The charge of powder is right. 

H. M., Eve. Mail.—While-the varieties of game found in Eastern 
Florida during winter are excessively numerous; the list for spring is 
very meagre. The season really closes at the end of February. The 
only game really in season during March and April are several varieties 
of plover, namely:—Black belly plover, squartarola helvetica; golden 
plover, charadrius Virginicus; Wilson plover, digialitis Wilsonius; and 
piping plover, do. melodius. 

G. T. U:, Andover.—We copy from Holden’s Book on Birds, Reiche & 
Brothers, which is the best practical authority. ‘“Bird’s claws grow very 
long, and require cutting. This is a particular operation, and care should 
be taken not to cut up into the blood vessels, which can be easily seen by 
holding the bird’s claws in front of a strong light, and then noé cutting 
within a sixteenth of an inch of the red vein.” 


W. L. P., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Four drams and a half of powder, and 
one ounce and a half of No. 1,or Bshot. All kinds of duck and snipe. 
Take railroad to Tom’s River, then stage. It will cost about $6 a day, 
including gunner. Latterend of March, according to weather and tem- 
perature. Youcan try Bay View House. Good ground. Long Island 
now. 

M. W. D.--If the water of the Bronx is good trout water, and your 
land is so situated that you can tap it, and, after letting it flow through 
your ponds, turn it back into the river again, then yon have a fine place 
for trout breeding. As to your other question, “How tront may be 
raised,”’ that cannot be answered within the limits of a letter. In the 
course of a week or two we will commence a series of articles on prac- 
tical trout culture in FoREsT aND STREAM. hiatal 


8.R. B., Baltimore.—The story of all that remains of the Dodo in the 
Ashmollan Museum at Oxford, is worth recording. Almost the whole 
skeleton was there in 1755, but because it wasin bad order, it was de- 
stroyed, all of it except the foot and the skull. The former is 93 inches 
long 2, inches across the joint, and 2% inches at the spread of the toes. The 
skull is & inches long by 44 inches wide. There is another skull at Co- 
penhagen. Other remains of the Dodo, th im) ones, 
been found by Clark at Mauritius. an 7 

Katsrvu, Wsashington.—Certainly the ‘American brook trout” (salmo 
Sontinalis) have scales, and yon can see them without “‘specs.” After a 
day’s fishing, when you have been handling trout, examine your fingers 
when dry, and before you wash them, and see the minute scales adher- 
ing to them; look into your basket when dry and observe them there. 
On large specimens they are of considerab’e size. We have just exam- 
ined a specimen in the glass case of G. Shepard Page, President of the 
“American Fish Culturists’ Association.” It weighed ten and a half 
pounds when caught. Its scales are as large as those on a black base. 
We have known persons who would not cook a large trout unless it was 
scaled. On fingerlings when wet, the scales are not perceptible, but they 
are wiped off with the slime. Scrape a fresh trout with a knife, let the 


’ slime dry, and then with a microscope see what you will see. 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
Sicaieiiieaib is 
NovemBenr 7th.—Trotting at White Plains, Westchester county, New 


York. 
NogEEMBER 8th.—Athletic Tournament, Academy of Music... . Billiards 


at Chicago, Maurice Daly vs, Slosson. 
NoveMBER 10th.—State Auxillary Joint Stock Company, Columbia, 


Sonth Carolina. 
NoveMBER 11th.--Wilmington Fair, Cape Fear, North Carolina.... 


State Auxillary Joint Stock Company, Cotumbia, South Carolina. 
No EMBER 12th.--Wilmington Fair, Cape Fear, North Carolina.... 
State Auxillary Joint Stock Company, Columbia, South Carolina. 
NovemBeER 13th.—Wilmington Fair, Cape Fear, North Carolina 
State Auxillary Joint Stock Company, Columbia, Sonth Carolina. 


WOOD COLORS. 


USKIN, ina clever book, expatiates on the beauty of 
a landscape, laying special stress on the harmony of 
the soil colors. Rosa Bonheur, when she painted her hap- 
piest picture, shows you a field. through which a plow 
drawn by patient oxen tills the ground. Are you the least 
bit critical you can see that the furrows beyond were up- 
turned early in the morning, for they are now faded, the 
rich umber tint is gone; but where the steers now drag the 
plowshare the upturned earth is full of warmer color. 
Ruskin, while he may with the most exquisite word 
painting make you feel what is the scale of colors, and 
their harmonious blending, somewhat drops you down 
from your poetry when he dryly tells you that all of na- 
ture’s most charming effects in soils are solely due to iron 
and the amount of oxida:ion. 
Our forests this month have changed their dress. 


they are clothed in 
“Green and yellow and crimson and gold, 
* Out of the loom of the Infinite rolled, 
In wild luxuriance fold on fold.” 


The walnut turns to dainty shades of auburn, as lustrous 
as @ woman’s hair, and to marroons and russet browns, 
runpjng to rich chocolate, while the wild honey-suckle as- 
sumes palid ghostly shades of white. The poplar, horse- 
chestnut and lime take at times a buff, a saffron, a crocus, 
a sulphur hue, from delicate straw to golden lemon. These 
are the more quiet, the subdued tones of nature. Now 
flashes out the rose, the ruby, the crimson, the wine hues, 
the blood-clot reds of the sumae, the wild ivy, the dog- 
wood and the ereeper, as they flush and flaunt and blaze 
with garish, gaudy, gorgeous, and burning hues of lurid 
splendor. 

Chiorophyl! 1s it to its absence that is due this meta- 
morphosis, this harlequinade ? Must some learned botan- 
ist. as did Ruskin in regard to soil, ‘tell us that in the fall of 


Now 
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the year the sap in the trees is acid or alkaline, and so has 
changed the colors ? 

It is nature dying, but dying in a halo of light, as the sun 
sets. It may be oxidation of the leaves, but what we see in 
this protean change recalls to us the coming spring, when 
“‘the melancholy days”. are past, and nature will again 
deck herself in all her budding beauty. It is but the fore- 


tokening of a resurrection. 
_— Oo 


POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH 


GAME LAWS. 
——_—__~—__—— 

T may be said indeed that at the present time, those 

persons who for political objects are striving by 
speech or print to sow enmity between the owners and the 
occupiers of the soil, find no arguments so ready to their 
hand or so persuasive as this excessive increase and 
effeminate pursuit of game. It may be said that in several 
of our English shires, the rabbit is now the best ally of the 
English radical.” 

The above trom Earl Stanhope, and found in an admir- 
able book of his, comes uppermost to our mind, in reading 
the account of the Report of the Game Laws, as it appeared 
in a late issue of the London 7Jimes. 

In 1845-46 Mr. Bright’s Committee on the Game Laws, 
held their meetings, and the result was a voluminous book 
of 1,578 pages, containing no less than 25,603 questions and 


66 


answers. 

Last year, at the instance of Mr. Carnegie, a measure was 
brought forth in England to make game property, and ac- 
cordingly a second committee was formed, whose labors 
we must now consider. With commendable regard to ob- 
taining ‘‘ the truth and the whole truth and nothing else,” 
witnesses were called by the committee and they examined 
persons learned in the law, tenants, farmers, game-dealers, 
agents, factors, laborers, foresters, and those peculiar per- 
sonages unknown to us, designated as ‘‘ retailers of shoot- 
ing ”’—that is persons who hire a moor in bulk and under- 
let it in smaller lots to various parties. 

The attack on the present Game Laws made by the 
farmers, arises not only from material grounds but as affect- 
ing the laborers’ morality, and they as the producers of food, 
claim to represent the interests of the whole community. 
The opposition to the Game Laws as emanating from the 
English farmers, is tame when compared with the violent 
attacks made on it by the Scotch. 

There are some strange and peculiar anomalies about 
English Game Laws, which would drive a Philadelphia 
lawyer crazy; for instance, game when alive is legally no- 
body’s property, the right to shoot it 7s however a valuable 
property, guarded by severe laws, and of the kind known 
as an incorporeal hereditament. 

The disparity of customs in leasing Jand in. England and 
Scotland makes a wide difference between the good feeling 
which should exist between landlord and tenant in the two 
countries. In Scotland the exactions of the landlord appear 
to be much more severe than in England. His power of 
control over the crops and animals of the lessee, have 
the strongest retrospective action. If rent is not paid a 
landlord has the right by law of even reclaiming the price 


of cattle sold by the farmer to other parties a year before. © 


Exactions of this character, taken in connection with the 
peculiarities of the Scottish disposition, necessarily make 
the Scotch unwilling to allow the least infringement of their 
rights, and the more bitterly to resent any encroachments. 
The right of shooting in absence of any agreement in Eng- 
land belogs to the tenant, but it is customary in a lease to 
reserve this right to the landlord. The trouble seems in- 
variably to arise from the selling of this right to outside 
parties, who having no vested interest in the land, who only 
buy the license to shoot over the grounds, invariably are 


| looked upon as interlopers by the tenant. 


The presence of rabbits and hares is the great bene of 
contention. Instances are cited where the right to shoot 
over a property was sold by the landlord for £200, while the 
losses occurring in wheat fields alone from the rabbits and 
hares amounted to £300. In regard to general winged 
game and their preservation, excepting pheasants, the ob- 
jections made by farmers were very few. As to partridges, 
one important witness said that he considered the partridge 
‘‘as one of the best friends the farmer had.” 

It is the rabbits and hares which come in for all the 
abuse. Some farmers declared that the presence of these 
animals, absolutely forced them to plant only such crops as 
these creatures would not eat, and that because they did 
not like oats, but would cat up all the young wheat, they 
were obliged to grow onty oats year after year. 

The present agitation against the Game Laws in Great 
Britain dates from Aberdeen, and the returns of the Aber- 
deen Game Conference showed that on an average of 184,211 
acres, the direct damages caused by game amounted to no 
less than £19,000. Tenants in Scotland taking the law into 
their own hands, have formed Trapping Associations. One 
of such associations caught on 56 acres in one year 1,000 
rabbits and another 400 hares in 75 acres. One most absurd 
fact which must strike the American reader is this, that the 
landlords, on a point of dignity, will not aliow their 
tenants even by purchase, (notwithstanding that they may 
offer the same amount of money as would be taken by the 
landlord from another party), to have the right to shoot the 
game on the lands they have rented. This is carrying out 
ad absurdum, a question of privileges, and is incomprehen- 
sible; much as we are in favor of game preserving, this 
seems to smack of barbarous feudal times. 

The English Chamber of Agriculture, an important and 


influential body, partly composed of proprietors, have taken 
the matter under consideration and have recommended that 


hares and rabbits should wholly be taken out of the pro- 
tection of the Game Laws; secondly, that tenants and land- 
lords should have a joint right to kill the ground game 
(hares and rabbits), and that it should be impossible for 
either party to part with this right. The Scotch Chamber, 
having previously voted the same joint and inalienable 
right to ground game, at last, in 1871, “ put itself right 
with the country” and with ‘‘the Radical boroughs” by 
petitioning Parliament for the total abolition of the Game 
Laws. 
—_———___— 0 
RESEARCHES AFTER THE BIRDS OF 
PARADISE. 


ieee 

—— Mr. Wallace’s account of the Papuan Islands, 

some eight years ago, in search of new varieties of 

that most gorgeous family of birds, the Paradiseide, Signor 

D’Albertis’ late travels as a naturalist into the interior of 
New Guineu are particularly interesting. 

The expedition of this Italian naturalist was undertaken 
last year, and he has been able to add quite a number of 
specimens of Birds of Paradise to the already quite large 
collection. At 3,600 feet above the level of the sea he 
found the superb Bird of Paradise (Lopharina atra), and at 
a higher level was able to obtain several of them. Arriving 
at Corono, Signor D’Albertis found a fine young male of 
the Six-shafted Bird of Paradise (Purotia serpennis) which 
has never yet before been secured by an European. Sig- 
nor D’Albertis says it feeds on fruit and a kind of fig, 
found in quantity upon the mountain ranges. To clear its 
rich plumage it scrapes a round place clear of grass and 
leaves, where the ground is dry, and rolls itself in the dust 
like all other gallinaceous birds, elevating and depressing 
its plumage, and raising and lowering the six wonderful 
plumes on its head, from whence its name is derived. Be- 
ing in want of food, Signor D’Albertis skinned his bird 
and found it delicious eating. Imagine a dish of roasted 
Birds of Paradise! During his month’s residence at Coro- 
no Signor D’Albertis obtained 122 specimens of birds, and 
a large collection of insects, besides some mammals and 
other specimens. 

To track the Bird of Paradise in his native wilds must be 
the dream of many an ornithologist. A correspondent of 
Nature, in writing in regard to Signor D’Albertis’ travels, 
says ‘‘this interesting narrative serves to show usthat the 
dangers and difficulties of penetrating into the interior of 
New Guinea, though considerable, have been somewhat 
overrated.” The inhabitants seemed to be kind to the 
traveler, the only drawback was the pestilential character 


of the country. 
SYBILLINE LEAVES.—ITII. 
a apeotgs 


HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. 
ogee: 

N the second paper of this series we were surprised to 

read this sentence in type: 

“Fires should be built so that the smoke should nor 
blow into the tent or shanty.” 

How that ‘‘not” came in there is a question too knotty 
for us to determine; but whatever the explanation, it en- 
tirely reverses our intended meaning. Certainly there is 
no quicker or more effective mode of clearing a tent of flies 
and mosquitoes then by letting the smoke of the camp fire 
blow into the door. 

One great point gained in learning woodcraft is to acquire 
a habit of close and continued observation. All dense 
woods look so much alike that the novice without a guide 
is almost helpless. In travelling it is important to turn 
frequently and survey the ground behind, especially if one 
intends to retrace his steps. A locality looks entirely dif- 
ferent from different points of observation. Hence it is 
always prudent to blaze the route by occasionally scoring a 
tree or breaking the top of a bush or limb. Where small 
spruces are frequent, the broken tops of these are most 
easily seen. In passing through alder brush, cut them well 
down toward the buts with a hatchet, remembering to bend 
them well over with the left hand and giving a smart clip 
on the bend. A gretnhorn will be surprised to see how 
easy it is to cut brush in this way, and how much hacking 
is required to cut even the ‘smallest sapling in any other 
way. Alder brush makes a good ‘‘blaze,” as the under sides 
of the leaves are much lighter than the upper, and show 
distinctly. In following a blind trail, the eye should always 
run casaully in advance. If it is cast down directly in 
front, the sign is lost; but if raised, the trai: can usually be 
traced quite distinctly. In all cases where a man discovers 
himself, lost, he should stop short and carefully consider 
the situation—the position of the sun, direction of the 
wind, character of adjacent prominent objects, &c., and 
then retrace his steps as nearly as possible. It is senseless 
to plunge headlong into trackless uncertainty, when it may 
be quite possible to go back on one’s own track to the point 
started from, which though a loss of time in reaching a 
desired destination, is better than a loss of way and an in 
voluntary bivouac in the woods. The writer remembers 
having once tracked back through a laurel brake with 
such nicety of calculation as to pick up a handkerchief 
which had been pulled out of his pocket, and was clinging 
toa bush. Asa general thing, a man does not go far off 
his course before he discovers his mistake. A quarter of a. 
mile in a jungle or strange forest seems a great distance. 
It is not impracticable either, when one is in doubt, to 
climb a tall tree and take a survey from the top. Caribou 
hunters often adopt this practice when looking for barrens 
where game are likely to be found. Rivers and streams 
are certain highways to deliverance provided a person has 
previously some idea of the general lay of the land. 
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One never should be without a compass; though in some 
persons animal magnetism is so strong that they determine 
the cardinal points instinctively. Indeed there are individ-. 
uals who cannot sleep with their heads to the south, but 
instantly detect a bed so placed. Back-woodsmen acquire 
by practice and careful observation a certain craft in 
reading signs which is almost infallible. Asarule, but 
not always, moss grows more densely on the north side of 
trees, nature providing against the cold that comes from 
that quarter. But a more reliable sign is the limbs of trees, 
which grow longest on the south side, those on the north 
side being exposed to the wintry blasts which twist, scathe 
and stunt them. A laurel swamp is the worst conceivable 
is place in which to get lost. The tendency to travel in circles 
well known. It is a physiological freak not easily explained. 
In an article on this subject which we clipped from the 
Scientific American fifteen years ago, the writer, who is a 


Texan, says:— 


Bewildered persons frequently travel in a perfect cir- 
cle, sometimes keeping the same track until they have 
made half a dozen equal rounds; at other times mak- 
ing the circle larger or smaller each time. Itis not, by 
any means, always the case, when a person is lost; but it is 
so frequent that it is within the experience of every one 
who has been much in the. woods. In calm and cloudy 
weather and in a country of much sameness of appearance, 
the best woodsmen get so bewildered as to ‘‘take the cir- 
cles.” Persons not accustomed to the woods will some- 
times do so, when the sun is shining and a steady breeze 
blowing. On the level or gulf prairies of this country on a 
calm, foggy morning, no man can travel without a road. 
It is an incident of every day occurrence in the spring and 
fall seasons, that men are thus becalmed on the prairie as 
effectually as are ships at sea; nor willa compass mend the 
matter, forit cannot be carried steadily efiough to keep its 
meridian, and the course it points cannot be kept for fifty 
yards; if a man attempts it he will make a circle and come 
back to the place he started from. The circle will be large 
or small generally in proportion to the density of the fog— 
sometimes only a hundred yards in diameter; at other times 
a mile, but seldom more. The circles thus made are per- 
fect. This kind of wandering seems to arise from an at- 
tempt to go a straight course when there is nothing to guide 
the senses, or when the usual guides of sun, wind, or the 
seneral contour of the country are disregarded. It rarely 
befalls children, who do not attempt to get on a course, but 
only run from one visible point to another equally per- 


ceptible 


Many apparently trivial traits in the disposition of ani- 
mals, which are of great use to woodsmen are omitted in 
books of natural history; chiefly from ignorance no doubt. 
One of these is the disposition of the horse, when frighten- 
ed, to run against the wind, if any is blowing. Thousands 
of horses which would be otherwise irrecoverably lost an- 
nually on this frontier, are recovered by observing this 
simple rule in pursuit. All animals have similar inexpli- 
cable traits in their disposition; and men are no exception 
to the rule. White men, when they are scared, will re- 
treat tn the same direction in which they came. The Indians 
know this, and lay their plans accordingly; and many a 
gallant company has been cut to pieces simply from igno- 
rance of this fact. But those who understand these mat- 
ters, when they find it necessary to make a hasty retreat, 
always do so in a straight line, and in a direction different 


from the one in which they came. 


We frequently see notices in Northern papers of children 
being lost. Such things rarely occur on this frontier; 
though children often wander, and there are but few 
neighbors to help to search for them. Perhaps the cause 
of humanity might be subserved by publishing a few rules 
to be observed in such searches. Any child will make a 
track or trail plain enough to be followed by the eye over 
any ground, unless there be much passing of men or ani- 
mals to spuil the trail; and it can be followed by almost 
any person of good sight, although he may not have had 
any previous experience. Go tothe place where the child 
was last seen and look for the trail, glancing along the 
ground with a sharp scanning look; when it is found, a 
faint kind of a line will be seen, which may be followed at 
a fast walk until a well-defined track occurs. If the trailer 
stops to look for a track he will probably lose the trail,and 


must go back and take it up again with the same scannin 
glance along the ground. The trails which hunters an 


Yndians follow skillfully, is not so much composed of 
tracks or footprints, as of indescribable little signs, such as 


leaves and blades of grass bent or turned, twigs broken, 


and other things so small and faint that they cannot be 
shown to any one, yet which, when all put together, make 


a kind of line along the ground, which line can be seen by 
a rapid glancing look, but which will disappear when 
looked at steady. The trail of a human being is more 
easily followed than that of any other creature, because 
there isa kind of purpose in it different from the trail of ir- 
rational animals. A child will change its course around 
every thick clump of bushes, and go nearly straight when 
the ground is open. If it is scared and running, it wilt 
run from the wind, if much is blowing, and from any voice 
it hears; in such cases, therefore, it is not good policy to 
call much upon the lost child’s name. 
a 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 





N the Tribune, under date of October 30th, there is an 
able letter from Virginia, written in the clearest, plain- 
est style and backed up by the strongest arguments, which 
gives to Maury fyhat he is so fully entitled to, the distinc- 
tion of having been the first to comprehend the use of the 
telegraph as a means of not only getting meteorological in- 
formation, but of distributing it. The classification of all 
meteorological data had been to him the study of his life; 
in the telegraph he found the instrument for its collection 
and diffusion. 

Maury’s labors were not exclusively devoted to the study 
of the ocean currents, but were of the most comprehensive 
kind. Twenty years ago, when called to the Brussels Con- 
ference, Maury urged the formation of a system of meteor- 
ological observations embracing both the sea and land, it 
being evident to him that the same laws governed them. 
‘Early in 1858,” says the correspondent to the Tribune, 





writing on this subject, ‘‘ Maury had produced such an im- 
pression in the Northwest of using the telegraph for the 
purpose of making weather forecasts according to the pres- 
ent plan, that no less than eight of the lake cities, Buffalo 
among them, memorialized Congress in the same year— 
1858—to establish a general system of daily telegraphic re- 
ports for discussion at a central office. In 1859 Maury, at 
Decatur, Ala., at a public meeting used these words: 
‘‘Some years ago I proposed, you recollect, a system of ag- 
ricultural meteorology for the farmers, and of daily weather 
reports by telegraph from all parts of the country for the 
benefit of mankind.” Are any stronger proofs necessary 
in order to show that to Maury alone is due the honor of 
having originated the present plan of weather signals? 

To General Myer should be awarded full praise for the 
organization of a system which is, however, as yet in its 
infancy, the perfect development of which may only be ar- 
rived at in a century yet to come. Butthe germ of thought, 
the creative power which first brought practical meteorol- 
ogy to where it is now is to be credited to Maury alone. 

Political differences are insignificant in a question of this 
kind. Who cares now whether Newton had a Round-head 
or Cavalier tendencies? It istime we had forgotten our 
own troubles. But surely the day will come when the 
grand conception by means of which the very elements are 
not only shorn of their powers, but even made subservient 
to man’s ends, will cause the name of Matthew F. Maury 
to be classed not only among the greatest of America’s il- 
lustrations, but of the age we live in. 





——_-_ — oo 
HOW OLD IS MAN? 
Tae 

NTHROPOLOGY, or the study of man, has received 
additional strength, as a science, from the publication 
of Sir Charles Lyell’s last edition of the geological eviden- 
ces of the antiquity of man. This book was first written 
fully forty years ago, when anthropology as a positive 
study was almost unknown. By its bold flight of thought 
at that time, Lyell’s views of the age of man were con- 
sidered ingeniously paradoxical. To-day a better knowl- 
edge of geology, and the assistance given by philology 
have added such a mass of evidence as to place the views 
of this most distinguished of English scientists entirely be- 

yond the vague position of speculative hypothesis. 

In the researches of the history of man, the leading ques- 
tion—the fundamental one—is ‘‘How old is man ?” 

A curious phase of human thought, and by no means an 
unnatural one, is here discoverable. Man’s comprehension 
as to the vastness of numbers seems to be at all times quite 
vague. Between a million of years and a billion of years, 
though appreciating numerically the difference when it is 
expressed by written figures,the measure of such a notation 
of time is, to many, almost incomprehensible. 

In regard to placing the antiquity of man’s presence on 
the earth, there has seemed to have been a tendency to 
choose the lowest possible estimate. Now, strange to say, 
when calculating the positions of the stars, the inclination 
of the human mind has been to place them at the greatest 
possible distances from the earth, from the sun, or from 
one another. It was perfectly easy for us to accept the 
theory that such and such a star was millions on millions of 
miles distant from us, while when we studied man’s first 
presence on the earth, the bold geologist who should have 
dared to have made man’s advent on this globe to recede a 
mere thousand of years or so, would have had his dictum 
received not only with considerable doubt, but, strange to 
say, would have been taxed with irreverence. 

To have gone past the - traditional six thousand years, 
was thought to have been a reckless endeavor to unsettle 
preconceived ideas. But as has been most wisely asked, 
‘‘How can the truth of this vital question as to man’s age 
be possibly arrived at by always adhering to the lowest es- 
timates? Shall we be always safe by calculating wrongly?” 
With exceeding accuracy from the lacustrine habitations of 
man found in Switzerland, the evidences are almost posi- 
tive that they were built some 5,000 to 7,000 years ago, and 
a wide margin for error is allowed. At sixty feet deep in 
the Nile aluvium, fragments of brick have been found. 
Calculations of how long it has taken the Nile mud to de- 
posit to such adepth were not difficult. In a century the 
data were almost positive that 8} inches represented the 
thickness of the deposit. Sixty feet then represented a pe- 
riod of 30,000 years, according to M. Rosiere, Agassiz, 
when studying human remains found in Florida, coming 
from a lacustrine structure, declared them to be fully 10,- 
000 years old. A human skeleton discovered under four 
buried forests, seems to point to an age of 50,000 years ago. 

But these traces of the antiquity of man, whether posi- 
tive or not, are as if but of yesterday, in comparison with 
other evidences which are much more definite in character. 
In Torquay is Kent’s Cavern. It is a cavern where stalag- 
mites are constantly forming. The carbonate of lime dis- 
solved in water containing an excess of carbonic acid, drip- 
ping through the upper surface of the cave is deposited as 
solid carbonate of lime. This simple chemical process, 
though constant, is a very slow one, a pellicle or film of 
lime being formed of exceeding thinness. In this particu- 
lar cave, where this process has apparently been going on 
forever, names of persons which have been cut two hun- 
dred years ago into tlie stalagmites are still visible, though 
covered over bya coating or varnish of fresh carbonate of 
lime. Very careful estimates of how long it would take to 
form an inch of sialagnitite led the British Association to_de- 
termine that a. foot could be only produced in 20,000 
years. Now far below the stalagmite floor, specimens of 
man’s handicraft have been found. At the very lowest es- 





timate, the flint weapons in Kent’s Cavern were made half 
a million of years ago. 

Isolated cases of this character might perhaps take away 
from the general value of such estimates of man’s age, but 
when we find them multiplied, we must give them a certain 
positive value. The evidences of man in Northern Europe 
before the ice period, seem doubtful, or if he did exist, all 
traces of him have been lost. 

With questions of how far the pre-historic man differed 
from the present man we have little to do, save to indicate 
some curious researches made in the late Lyons Congress, 
where De Mortillets’ opinions in regard ‘‘to the existence 
of aspecies of man different from the present race,” found 
advocates andopponents. The argument is upheld strong- 
ly by linguistic proofs, and has for its basis the much dis- 
puted Development theory. It may be summed up as fol- 
lows: ‘That a certain number of animals without the fac- 
ulty of language were capable of acquiring it, and did ac- 
tually acquire it, and were entitled to be called men. Then 
came a certain divergence. ‘Those who had the power of 
transmitting their thoughts by means of words, improved 
until they became in time the men of to-day, while the 
other portion declined mentally, though gaining certain 
physical advantages, until they became anthropomorphoid 
apes—chimpanzees or gorillas.” 

In another portion of our columns will be found notice 
of a skull, said to have been found in Kansas, imbedded in 
the solid rock. Should future examination prove it to be 
a human skull, it will add much additional interest to this 
already most absorbing study, especially as an evidence of 
man’s antiquity in America.- If we are credited with hav- 
ing some of the crust of the earliest world yet known 
above the surface of the sea, the exact locality of which is, 
we believe, somewhere in the neighborhood of St. Catha- 
rines, in Canada, perhaps we may yet upturn the primitive 
skull, and the newest world be proved to be the home of 


the oldest man. 
eb 0 


—We deviate for our establislied rule not to print 
editorial notices that may be construed as advertisements, 
to call the attention of our readers to a rare opportunity to 
purchase the Fish Farm of a professional pisciculturist, the 
whole complete and paid for, well stocked, and supplied 
by one of the purest and, most copious springs in the 
country. The gentleman desires to sell to a Club and man- 
age the concern for it. We regard this opportunity, which 
is a legacy of the hard times, as exceptional, and deserving 
the consideration of sportsmen or fish culrurists. Address 
this office. 





ee 
(ts We trust our readers will appreciate the good 
quality and general usefulness of the information we are 
giving them in our paper from week to week, as well as the 
novelty and freshness of it. Since our first issue we have 
introduced them to regions little known—our Great West, 
the Lake Superior region, Anticosti, the Saguenay, and 
other places remote and seldom visited, covering sufficient 
new ground and geographical range to entitle our paper, if 
it were a book, toa p‘ace in the Historical Library. We 
wish to call particular attention to the articles we are now 
printing on Florida, extending to districts never explored 
and almost mythological in character. We shall give the 
whole State, lengthwise and athwart, such ventilation this 
winter as it has never before had in books or papers. We 
have arranged to pay the expenses of a gentleman who will 
take up his abode in ‘‘ Tiger Tail’s” camp, taking with him 
drawing materials and photographic apparatus which will 
some day serve to illustrate in book form the information 
we shall print of this wonderful region; and although his 
investigations Will not extend, to confines so remote as those 
of Livingston and Baker, they will nevertheless prove more 
interesting, and we hope fully as useful. If the London’ 
Times, the New York Herdld; or the Government, were to 
undertake this mission which we propose to accomplish by 
our own enterprise and private expense, the achievement 
would call forth world-wide comment; but we suppose 
that coming merely within the limited, modest endeavor of 


Forest AND STREAM, few people will ever hear of it. 


Arp FoR MEMPHIS—AMATEUR GyMNASTIC TOURNAMENT. 
—We would call special attention to an exhibition given by 
the gentlemen of the National Amateur Gymnastic and 
‘Athletic Tournament Association, to be held at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Saturday, November 8th. The entries 
embrace amateurs from New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Albany, Pittsburgh, and Providence. Prizes will be given 
of gold medals, diplomas, etc. The judges of the games 
will be Prof. John Wood, Prof. Wm. Wood, Prof. Geo. 
Goldie, Princeton College; Mr. Hessler of New York Turn- 
verein, and J. C. Babcock of New York Athletic Club; 
Prof. Burnham, manager of games and stage; Mr. Willis 
Van Tine, treasurer and manager of house. The exercises 
consist of jumping, lifting: dumb-bells, vaulting, club 
swinging, climbing the rope, trapeze performances, and 
general gymnastics. A display of calisthenics willend the 
performances. ; 

Aside from the certain excellence of the performances, 
it should be remembered that the proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion are to be given to the Memphis sufferers. We sincere 
ly trust the Academy will be crowded. 


eee 

—A new economical use for the fungus which grows on 
trees has been indicated. Caps are made out of the beaten 
outinterior mass of Polyporus fomentarius, the amadou or 
German tinder of commerce,which is described as being 
both warm and light. It is stated that large use is madein 
Hungary of this material for caps and waistcoats, and it is 
also used for caulking boots. 
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Sporting Slews from Abroad. 


™~ OME time ago, enthusiastic as we were after seeing 
Mr. Reiche’s collection of English pheasants, in 
Chatham street, we ventured to expostulate against calling 
shooting pheasants as practiced in England—sport. If the 
pheasants are as tame as canary birds, and petted and cared 
for up to a eertain point, we declared it in our humble 
opinion to smack something of brutality, all of a 
sudden to turn into the aviary with cruel breech- 
loaders and treacherous dogs and blaze away at 
the poor birds without a moment’s warning. But 
all things have their remedies. In this case the cure 
does not come from the fact that every bird of the pheasant 
species can be shot off from the ground and the race destroy- 
ed for the season, (for with their perfect method of preserving, 
the English game keeper ought to know toa bird how many 
there are on the preserve), but from the exceedingly rational 
reason, that such is the press of sportsmen, the mitraille of 
shot, all converging to a certain centre. in a well arranged 
battue, that it is quite as often that the sportsmen get loads 
of No. 8 sent point-blank into their precious selves,as into the 
poor birds. It must be something amusing in a thick copse 
for the timid man when the game-keeper cries: ‘‘ mark 
cock,” to notice the element of self-preservation displayed 
on the part of the sportsman, and his taking to a tree in 
order to get out of the way of the fire. If direct man- 
slaughter does not arise in these coverts, very certainly 
many a man’s legs get riddled, and as a leading English 
it: ‘‘Of course shooting in a covert 





paper expresses 
even with beginners, is attended with less danger 
than making a railway journey ; indeed sportsmen 


are safer as a rule in the field than they are in cros- 
sing London streets.” But our contemporary goes on 
to say: ‘It might not be a bad notion for a host who 
entertains on a big scale for the coverts, but who leaves to 
fortune and good luck the lives of some of his guests 
through the incompetence of some disguised Winkle, to 
supply each of the party with a suit of leather similar to 
the coats of protection worn by some.of the Cromwellian 
troops. <A stout rhinoceros jerkin, a pair of double buck- 
skin breeches, a thick vizor with a small aperture in it to 
see through, would compose a striking and lively-looking 
eostume for a covert shooter.” In fact, as is intimated, 
shooting parties in England, like dancing parties, have be- 
come too large and extensive in their proportions, and just 
as there is a crush of dancing men who clutter the stairs, 
so we may suppose every field at certain seasons to be 
thronged by spor.smen until even to bring a gun to one’s 
shoulders can only be accomplished at the inconvenience 
of somebody else’s comfort—of course the risk of life is a 
secondary consideration. 

—What a vast amount of dogs they must have in Eng- 
land. When one notices the net duty on dogs, which end- 
ing on the 3ist of March last, produced the handsome 
amount of £302,017.153, about $1,500,000, there is no wonder 
why Mr. Lowe isso proud of the surplus in his budget. 
Guns of course, or the right to carry them, must bear a 
certain proportion to the dogs, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rejoiced last year in the neat amount of £63,363 
produced from this service. As to the price of that rare 
animal the dog, there is no limit to it, for we notice 125 
vuineas offered and refused for a dog, the winner of a late 
cup. Practical are our English friends, and admirably so. 
After the pointer and settcr trials at Bala, full accounts of 
which we gave our readers in our last number, they have 
had on the same grounds a sheep-dog trial. Substitute 
sheep for grouse and the matter is understood. Not only 
was it a trial of dogs but of shepherds and of sheep. There 
was a prize for good looks, and a prize for good behaviour, 
and one collie combined most of all these qualities. 

—It is now the close of the rod fishing, and on the Tweed‘ 
the Forth, the Yore, Swall, Tay and Spey, all streams 
familiar to us, the fish have a chance f6r another year. On 
this Spey the sport before the closing must have been 
grand, as we read of salmon innumerable, of good size, of 
thirty-five pounds and upwards having been caught. Last 
season a salmon of seventy-five pounds was caught near 
Taymouth Castle, on the outlet to Loch Tay. The Scotch 
rivers, thanks to better preserving of the salmon, have 
aff-rded admirable sport this season. 

ee en 

—A human skull is reported to have been found near Osage 
Mission, Kansas, embedded in a solid rock, which was 
broken open by blasting. Dr. Wiley, of the mission, com- 
pared it with a modern skull which he had in his office, and 
found thai; though it resembled the latter in general shape, 
it was an inch anda quarter longer in greatest diameter, 
and much better developed in some other particulars. He 
says of the relic: ‘‘It is that of the cranium of the human 
species, of large size, embedded in conglomerate rock of 
the tertiary class, and found several feet below the surfuce. 


The piece of rock holding the remains weighs some forty - 


or fifty pounds, with many impressions of marine shells, 
and through it runs a vein of quartz, or, within the cranium, 
crystallized organic matter, and by the aid of the micro- 
scope, presents a beautiful apearance.” 

enh 


Sharp birds rooks and crows are. In Munich, where sev- 
eral cases of cholera have occurred, these birds, which be- 
fore flew about the steeples and thronged the trees of the 
public promenades, have all emigrated, and the same thin 
is said to have occurred during the cholera seasons of 1838 
and 1854. The faet, if it is a fact, may be worth noting. 


* —<A hippopotamus, which eoepee from a menagerie, is 
is sporting in Savannah river, and the farmers are turning 
out by scores to capture him, 





Che Hennel. 


—We have seen wonderful precocity in dogs, both at pub- 
lic exhibition and at home, but never intelligence so nearly 
akin to reason as was possessed by poor ‘‘ Mac,” who died 
in Brookiyn last week, aged 7 years, weight 20 pounds. 
Mac was of the black and tan variety, and in early infancy 
was picked up an outcast and nearly dead with hunger and 
cold. His assiduous nurse in those days, and his constant 
companion ever since, was a negro dwarf, classically named 
‘*‘Romeo,” wo is now in his twenty-second year, stands 
thirty-eight inches high in his stockings, and is about the 
same weight of a three years old grandchild of his master 
living in the same house.’ It was by the care of Romeo 
that the dog survived, and it is quite probable thst by sub- 
sequent daily contact the full measure of the intelligence of 
the one wus imparted to the other, and so, in this way, Mac 
came to be the very extraordinary dog he was. Certainly, 
if Mac did not know fully as much as Romey, both under- 
stood each other perfectly, and communicated their ideas 
by processes familiar only to themselves. 

Of course our readers expect to hear that Mac was a lithe, 
active dog, fully up to the most remarkable of the tricks 
we are accustomed to read of and see. He could find 
articles hidden, follow his tail backwards and reverse, sit 
on his haunches and stand on his hind feet, pick a piece of 
biscuit from the back part of a mantel-piece without touch- 
ing his paws, catch and retrieve balls, run up a perpendic- 
ular wall to the height uf nine feet and pick up a ball placed 
there; and in one instance he ran fifteen feet up the trunk 
of a tree and brought down a piece of paper which he had 
been told to get. Then he would meet the carriers at 
morning and evening and bring in the newspapers, and 
once when his master was sick in bed for many days he 
never left his room, but watched carefully until he im- 
proved, and when he was convalescent, brought spectacles, 
newspapers, handkerchief or whatever else he was desired 
to do—for it was the most remarkable feature of this dog’s 
intelligence that he seemed to distinguish words when 
spoken to in ordinary tones. He would take any place on 
table, chair, or floor, where designated, would lie down, or 
stand, leave the room and enter, go up stairs and down, call 
Romey, or indicate his understanding of any ordinary want 
or word with the quickest intelligence. That he was a good 
watch-dog may be supposed. 

One Sunday morning, about one o’clock, he heard some 
one prowling about the house; he first went to his master’s 
bed and woke him—then tried to get out of the door. As 
soon as he was let out, he jumped a five-feet board fence 
into a vacant lot adjoining, gave chase to, caught, and trip- 
ped up a negro who had attempted to enter the house Ly 
the rear, and then stood over him until a policeman arrived 
and took him to the station. Of course he was a great 
favorite with the police ever afterwards. 

Moreover, as a bird or rabbit dog, Mac was equal to any 
pointer or setter, which is remarkable for one of his treed. 
He would stand on a bird as well as any dog, and retrieve 
from the water as well as on land, never mouthing a bird, 
and in one instance bringing a winged snipe from a pond in 
such condition that it lived for some weeks after as a pet at 
the house of his master. As a pet among the children he 
was equally famous, and it was interesting to see him sit- 
ting side by side with his master’s grandchild in a little 
wagon drawn by a white goat, with the redoubtable dwarf 
Romeo for charioteer. 

Ordinarily, Romey stood by, a quiet but intensely sym- 
pathetic observer of Mac’s traits and antics, but the gleam 
of pride that beamed from his great white eyes when the 
performances were concluded, showed how muci: he felt 
his own reputation to be involved in the success of his 
friend. It was not often, however, that an exhibition of 
the dog’s qualities was called for, for Mac was not ostenta- 
tious of his own endowments, and his master, (a modest 
tisoroughbred sportsman by the name of Dan Hughes, who 
keeps a quiet chop-house and billiard room in a three story 
brick house with vine-covered verandah and well-kept 
flower garden in front,) did not often call them into requisi- 
tion. There was a vole, however, in which both Mac and 
Romey appeared together, and which gentlemen in the 
neighborhood got wind of, and at last it became quite a set 
thing to take a stranger in to see it. It was no less than an 
imitation on a small scale, of the sports of the ancient 
arena, when gladitor met wild beast in deadly encounter 
—though no more than a half dozen spectators were allowed 
atatime. When the floor was cleared, the dwarf took 
position in one corner of the room, and with foot and fists 
advanced, sleeves rolled up, and grim determination por- 
trayed on every feature, awaited the onslaught of his op- 
ponent who was held between Dan’s legs, bolt-upright 
and paws presented. At the signal both met in the centre 
and then came a sparring match and struggle for vantage 
which would bring tears to eyes most stolid. At last the 
dog would get his lock on Romey’s legs and never let go 
until he threw him. Then came the tussle, sometimes one 
on top and sometimes the other, with scarcely a sound per- 
ceptible except the labored breathing of the dwarf, until at 





_last the dog would invariably retire the victor, leaving his 


opponent to pick up the quarters and dimes from the spec- 
tators, not tlie least bit injured by ‘the fracas, but with an 
exchequer considerably improved. 

Recently, after repeated offers from exhibitors of less 
note, the merits of this wonderful pair came to the notice 
of theirrepressible P. T. Barnum, and an engagement was 
closed at the rate of $3,000 a year, to have begun on the 
very Monday before the dog died. It “is needless to say 





that there is mourning in the house of Hughes. All the 
doctors could not avert the. catastrophe, though many 


were summoned at highest rates. After ten days of suffer- 
ing from malignant sore throat, the dog choked ina spasm, 
and his stuffed body now looks down on the disconsolate 
Romey from its glass case above. 

—The Harrier, as its name implies, is used for hunting 
the hare, and is nothing more nor less than a small fox 
hound and would be found a very useful animal for track- 
ing rabbits. The American rabbit is a somewhat different 
animal from its English cousin; the latter in a wild state live 
together in warrens in immense numbers. The warren is a 
series of burrows or holes in the ground, of extremely 
irregular construction, and often communicate with each 
other to a remarkable extent. The American rabbit, so 
called, on the contrary live together in couples, bring forth 
their young on the surface, and when their offspring are 
able to take off to themselves they quit the parental roof 
and forage on their own account. The scent of the 
American rabbit is much stronger and holds to the ground 
as it were for a longer time, and in this respect bears a 
marked similarity to the English hare. The points of a 
good Harrier are similar to those of the fox-hound. There 
are necessary points in the shape of a hound which ought 
always be attended to by a sportsman, for if he be not of a 
perfect symmetry he will neither run fast nor bear much 
work. Keep in mind that the hound has much tedious la- 
vor to undergo, and should have strength proportioned to 
it. Let his legs be straight as arrows, his fect round and 
not too large, his shoulders well back, his breast rather 
wide than narrow, his chest deep, his back broad, his head 
small, his neck thin, his tail thick and bushy, and if he 
carry it wellso much the better. Many of our friends will 
say it is impossible to procure such a dog, so perfect in all 
his points. Get one so nearly like the description as pos- 
sible, and such hounds as are weak from the knees to the 
foot—mongrel breeds of pointers and setters—shoot them at 
once. To use the expression ‘‘shoot them,” would perhaps 
seen cruel, but we can suggest Lo other method to 
tid the country of a breed of puny, miserable dogs general- 
ly found in,a litter of whelps, which if allowed. to grow 
and subsequently breed from,are sure to propagate animals 
as worthless as themselves. Attention to the proper weed- 
ing out of bad stock is the only way in which good staunch 
strains can be bred. 

Lost, A BLacK-AND-Tan Doc.—If anybody has seen a 
black-and-tan dog, answering to the name of ‘‘Judge” 
going down street in company with a hard-shell-turtle, that 
won't answer to anything, and certainly won’t answer to 
tackle, as the dog can tell you if you can get him to stop 
long enough, please halt the eloping pair, as they are the 
property of the editor of this paper. We are fondly ai- 
tached to the dog on account of his vagabondish Bohemian 
ish habits. He knows every dog in Peoria by name, and is 
on speaking terms with nine-tenths of the granger dogs that 
come in under the wagons, and he knows more of the in- 
habitants of this city than the tax collector does. The 
turtle is a more recent acquisition. It was placed in the 
back yard yesterday, and the dog spent an hour and a half 
trying to entice iv to come out of its shell and be sociable. 
The old iron-clad maintained his reserve, however, until 
the dog crammed his nose against the forward part and be- 
gan to sniff. The pair seemed to come to some sort of un- 
derstanding at once, for the dog made an impetuous remark 
on a very ~~ key, and they both started immediately on 
a tiip after Donaldson’s balloon. When the dog jumped 
over Fisher’s barn we thought he had struck the eastern 
current an:i would go right through, but we learn since 
that he landed and was seen sauntering along like a whirl- 
wind, the turtle staying right by him. We should be very 
sorry to lose the dog now, as _ he has acquired another im- 
portant and valuable quality. He knows more about turtles 
than any other dog in the country, and it’s mighty hard to 
find a real good turtle dog.—Peorta Review. 

Boy REscuED By A Doc.—Stories of boys saved by dogs 
are perhaps more numerous than well authenticated. Here 
is one, however, from the Glasgow Herald which we feel 
certain is truthful:— 3 

‘*Yesterday morning, about ten o’clock, a most exciting © 
affair happened at Kilean river, about one mile from Tar- 
bert, by which a little boy soot about eight years, named 
John McCallum, son of Donald McCallum, road contractor, 
Killean, nearly lost his life, and was only saved as it were 
‘by the skin of his teeth’ trom a watery grave, by the ex- 
traordinary sagacity and fidelity of a collie dog belonging 
to the boy’s father. It appears that the boy was at the 
time along with an elder brother, amusing himself near the 
river by leaning over a wire fence on its banks and endeav- 
oring to catch the small pieces of wood, and other waifs 
borne down by the flood, when suddenly the wire on which 
he was leaning broke, and he was precipitated into the an- 
gry flood below, and borne along with the current towards 
the sea. His brother, unable to save him, ran to the house 
and alarmed his father and other of the neighbors. His 
father immediately rushed away along the banks of the 
stream, closely followed by his faithful collie dog. Fora 
time no trace of the boy could be seen, but after proceeding 
about a quarter of a mile along the bank towards the sea, 
the dog apparently saw the object of theirsearch coming to 
the surface, for he bounced into the stream and ina few 
moments was seen struggling to regain te bank with what 
seemed to be the lifeless body of the poor boy. Seeing that 
the noble animal had succeeded in securing his son, the 
agonized father, greatly at the risk of his own life, sprang 
into the torrent and seconded the frantic efforts of the do 
to bring the boy to the bank, andin this way he wis ulti- 
mately euscsastel. When taken to the bank the boy was 
perfectly lifeless; but after he had been handled in the 
usual way forrestoring animation by an old ‘salt’ named 
Neil McAllister, he gradually recovered consciousness, and 
is not much the worse for his dip. The little fellow was 
carried along by the current for nearly half a mile at a very 
rapid rate. 

i 

—A gentleman having his hair cut, was asked by the 

garrulous operator: ‘‘ How he would have it done. ke If 
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Sea and River ishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 


Coast Fisa. 
Bluefish, Skipjack. Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic opterus 


nig 
(Temnodon ee and arehigan.) (two — 
= Squetaug (Trout) Ofoli- Pickerel, reticulaius.) 
thus. 








Lakes. 


Bays AND EsTUARIES. 
S triped Bass, Rockfish. (Labraw lneatus.) 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish . Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. 


<nesnittasicha 

—The sea bass with which many anglers are now amus- 
ing themselves in lieu of something better, is a large- 
mouthed fish, with ample fins and tail, and having no 
teeth, the fisherman extracts the hook by inserting a finger 
in the mouth, clasping it by the under jaw. The sexes are 
readily distinguished, the female being of adingy brown, 
while the male is of a beautiful bright blue-black. They 
are found inshore on reefs and mussel-beds, and are usual- 
ly caught in company with the blackfish, though at certain 
seasons they are quite abundant on shoals and banks along 
our northern and eastern coasts. They vary in size from 
three-fourths of a pound to twelve, and are considered fine 
for boiling and for chowders. 

Although the sea bass is a bottom fish, yet once on an 
outward-bound voyage to the southward of the Gulf Stream, 
we made fast toa ship’s lower mast found adrift on the sur- 
face, which was covered with clam barnacles and surround- 
ed with sea bass. We caught all that we wanted, and cut 
loose. They weighed from five to twelve pounds each, and 
were all male fish. The mouth of the sea bass is so large 
that in hauling them in from a depth of several fathoms 
the ‘‘sport”-is reduced to a minimum by ti:e time they 
reach the surface, the process almost drowning them. They 
are caught as far south as Florida, where two species are 
found. 

—On Sunday, November 2, two striped bass were caught 
with hook and line, still fishing, by Messrs. W. H. and E. 
T. Walker, of 47 East Twelfth street, N. Y., on the Staten 
{sland shore, near New Brighton, one of which weighed 
8% pounds, and the other 114 pounds. As these are 
the largest bass taken at New Brighton in several years, 
they made quite a sensation among the experts who 
thronged to see them. The fishing ought to be good from 
now until ice comes. 

New York, November 3d. 1873. 
EprroR FOREEST AND STREAM:— 

I am glad to see that Mr. Mather has taken an interest in 
the matter of stocking the Hudson, and hope that his com- 
munication in your paper 30th, ult. will draw attention of 
others to the importance of the subject. 

And now is the time to try the experiment. The an- 
nouncement is made in your paper and other journals that 
Livingston Stone is about to bring, or has already com- 
menced to bring, eastward some two million of salmon ova, 
which he has been gathering from salmon from the Sacra- 
mento river. His operations have been conducted under 
directions of Mr. Baird, the Fishery Commissioner of the 
United States, and at the expense of the whole country. 
Whatever. may be the doubts as to the salmon which are 
raised from eggs gathered in more northern latitudes seek- 
ing, or flourishing in rivers whose moutis are so far south 
as the Hudson and Delaware, there should be no question 
in regard to success with California salmon ova. The tem- 
perature of the Sacramento and its branches is much higher 
than that of the Hudson, as all know. A proper represen- 
tation of the claims of the Hudson to a portion of these eggs 
by influential papers, and by our Fishery Commissioners— 
if they can be urged into showing some life—must result 
in Mr. Baird giving ourriver a trial. The cost is too great 
to be met by private purses; and Mr. Baird will be only too 
glad to have the opportunity of proving the usefulness of 
his work. The eggs could be hatched at the State hatching 
works, and the upper waters of the Hudson can now soon 
be reached by the Adirondack Railroad, to North Creek, 
and thence by stage. At Newcombe near the old Adiron- 
dack Iron Works, on the road to Long Lake, and there- 
abouts, there are many small and pure streams suitable for 
fry, and from thence down to Glenn’s Falls there are long 
stretches of the river itself entirely free from tan-bark, 
saw-dust, or other deleterious matter. A little inquiry at 
Glenn’s Falls would doubtless find many people acquainted 
with every mile of the Hudson and its tributaries above 
that place. I have seen many a river in Canada apparently 
less adapted to salmon, and where protection gives the 
seineries large hauls of that fish in the tide waters thereof, 
and good rod fishing above the flow of salt water. 


There is no reason why, in a few years, with proper ef- 
forts now the new fisheries in New York Bay and the tidal 
waters of the Hudson, should not get their salmon as well 
as they now get shad. And it is just here that the import- 
ance of the subject appears; for asthe value of the shad 
fisheries is great, so can our salmon seineries become valu- 
able. It is as a question of commerce and food that I urge 
action. Rod fishing will necessarily follow, and when 
done in season cannot harm. In fact, as you know, rod 
fishing in Canada is the very preservation and safety of the 
supply of salmon for the purpose of commerce. 


In regard to the saw-dust, Ido not think that any great 
impediment, although doubtless injurious. Salmon van 
easily find spawning places above Albany and Troy, and 
the presence of a few dyes or other foulness in as large 
waters as the Hudson, at these and places below, will not 
prevent their going through and up until they do reach 





pure water. In Scotland and the North of England the 
mouths and lower waters of their salmon rivers are oftcn 
foul with every refuse which accompanies manufacturing, 
commerce, and civilization, and yet the fish know by in- 
stinct and memory that pure waters are above; and they go 
through thicker messes of scum in small rivers, than any 
refuse you can find diluted in the broad and deep waters of 
our river. They do not seem to mind the steamboats there, 
although the tugs fairly make the mud boil in the narrow. 
channels of the small Scoteh and English rivers. ° 

Now, Mr. Editor, it will take four or five years to find 
out whether this salmon experiment will succeed (I heartily 
believe it will; «de Mr. Wilmot’s success in Canada in the 
streams running into Lake Ontario, where salmon are now 
quite plenty, but whence they were driven years ago.) 
Will not our Commissioners apply to Mr. Baird for a fair 
proportion of these two million of California eggs, hatch 
them, and place them in the upper waters of the Hudson? 
Mr. Slack, of the New Jersey Commission, has done some- 
thing; need our Commissioners do less? Salmon fry should 
be deposited next spring, and additions made for five years 
tocome. Then will the expense of our State Commission 
have been indeed money well laid out. But now is the time 
to commence, at a small outlay. Apply for the salmon 
eggs now. PISCATOR. 

New York, October 2, 1873. 
Eprror oF Forest AND STREAM :— 

I cut the enclosed paragraph from a copy of the Sun: 

‘* A salmon weighing some seven pounds was taken near 
Governor’s Island on Friday last. It is supposed to have 
belonged to the myriad of young ones let loose in the upper 
waters of the Hudson river two or three years ago.” 

Can you inform your many readers when and where the 
myriads of young salmon referred to in the above slip cut 
from the Sun of to-day’s issue, were put into the Hudson? 

I hope the facts are so; if not, then why not endeavor to 
put into the Hudson some of the two millions of California 
salmon eggs which Livingston Stone is announced to bring 
on from the Sacramento River? Surely, the Hudson is as 
important a stream to stock as the Susquehanna, Schuylkill, 
or Delaware, and as svell adapted for salmon. As these 
two million eggs are paid for by the United States Com- 
mission, we have a right to demand that some of them be 
placed in the Hudson. Will you urge this matter upon 
Mr. Baird? Yours, SALMO SALAR. 





[We do not know of any ‘‘ myriads” of young salmon 
put into the Hudson, nor of even one fish. Some private 
parties are hatching salmon in a tributary, and are succeed- 
ing well, we believe. See No. 11 of this paper, page 168.— 
Ep. ] 





Pachting and Boating. 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
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—Yachting and boating being virtually closed for the 
season, and in order that our subscribers should not lose 
the interest that they have manifestly taken in these manly 
pastimes, we shall give from week to week during the fall 
and winter months a short review of all recognized Yacht 
and Boat Clubs, throughout the United States and Domin- 
ion of Canada. If secretaries of clubs and friends cf yacht- 
ing and boating will kindly ‘‘lend us a hand,” and send us 
items of service to those who take an especial interest in 
aquatic sports, they would be furnishing information 
which will be read with profit and pleasure. As the New 
York Yacht Club is the oldest organization of the kind, and 
an acknowledged authority on all matters pertinent to its 
name, we give it the first place and will start with their 
August cruise. The season has been one of varied success, 
both as regards weather and the comparatively small list of 
entries to contend for the large number of cups, prizes and 
purses, which have been presented by several officers of the 
club. The August cruise was sadly interfered with, as 
Long Island Sound has scarcely ever witnessed such a suc- 
cession ot bad weather during the first four days. The 
vessels of the fleet rendezvoused at Glen Cove on the 11th 
of August, Rear Commodore Kingsland taking command 
of the fleet in consequence of the absence of the Commo- 
dore and the Yacht of the Vice Commodore. The Squad- 
ron started for Newport under very adverse weather, which 
compelled several of the yachts to make harbors for shelter 
where they remained for two days weather bound, and 
after a series of delays finally arrived at Newport. The fleet 
started from Newport-on the 18th on a cruise to Martha’s 
Vineyard, but the weather was again very dirty. After 
cruising and tacking for sometime, several of the yachts 
becoming disabled, the Commodore signalled the order to 
return to Newport. .The Bennett Cups were sailed for 
August 2ist. Schooners Alarm, Eva, Foam, Idler, Joseph- 
ine, Madeleine, Madgie, and Tidal Wave; Sloops Ariadne, 
Qui Vive, Vision and Vixen, were the starters. The 
Madeliene won the cup, and in a run of forty miles made 
the fastest time on record—3h. 22m. 23sec. On August 
28d the Douglass Cups were sailed for; the Madeleine again 
winning the Cup for Schooners. The Vision won the Cup 
for Sloops. James Gordon Bennett, Esq., the Commodore 
of the Club, presented a series of cups, prizes and 
which were sailed for in October last. 





The race for the Schooner and Sloop Cups each of the 
value of $500, was sailed on October 2d. The wind was 
very light and the weather just the opposite to that of 
August. At the south-west spit the wind freshened a little, 
barely sufficient to fill the sails.of the smaller craft, the 
larger boats having no chance at all in the race. As the 
race by the rules had to be sailed within eight hours, tiie 
Eva won the Cup for Schooners, and the Vision the one for 
Sloops, with but a few minutes to spare. The ocean races 
were sailed one week later on October 9th. These races 
are so fresh in the minds of our readers that we will only 
give the winners of the different prizes. The Enchantress 
won the $1,000 Cup for Schooners. The Thomas 8. Negus 
won the $1,000 Purse for Pilot Boats. The W. H. Van 
Name the $250 Purse for Working Schooners, and the 
Wallace Blackford the $250 Purse for Smacks. 

As we finish this short resumé of the New York Yacht 
Club, it suggests itself that if .the club in question would 
build their yachts stauncher, make the spars a little shorter 
and stouter, they would better withstand the wear and 
tear of the season. The fact cannot be concealed that 
the expenses of keeping up such yachting establishments 
must be excessive, aud thus debar many gentlemen from 
entering into this most exhilerating sport, owing to the ex- 
ample shown them of building pretty, light, racing craft 
which must be constantly requiring repairs and large out- 
lays of money. 

—The American Schooner Faustine, E. Y. C., Mr. Pea- 
body Russell, is now hauled up on Hansen’s slip at Cowes,- 
England, having a false keel put on, which will enabie her 
to go to wind better than she at present does. 

—Mr. Loubat’s Yacht Enchantress, is undergoing a 
thorough refitting, and will have a new set of sails prepar- 
atory to making her European voyage. She will most 
likely start on or about the 12th instant. 

HARVARD CoLuGE, November 1, 1873. 
Ep1Tor ForE T AND STREAM:— 


Notwithstanding Harvard’s defeat at the Springfield re- 
gatta, which, by the way, she has the grace to acknowledge 
with all candor, the interest in beating continues unabated. 
The Scratch races held on October 4th, were more than 
usually successful. In the single scull race Stone, of ’74, 
came in ahead, and showed some excellent rowing. In the 
race for double sculls, Appleton and Wetmore were vic- 
torious over their opponents of °76. The race for six oars 
was contested by two crews miscellaneously made up. The 
fall regatta took place onthe 25th of October on the Charles. 
Owing to rough water only thé last race on the programme 
was rowed, that between the class crews. The Senior, So- 
phomore and Freshman classes were represented. These 
crews pulled respectively 37, 38, and 39 strokes per minute 
at the start, and held to that rate until the end of the race. 
The Seniors came in ahead, closely followed by the Sopho- 
mores. The Freshmen did well for the short time they 
have practiced together, and raise some hopes that Har- 
vard’s defeat in the Freshman. race at Spring‘ield will be 
atoned for next season. The following is the time: 


Semior CSW. . 0.5 0c. sge ce wsaet NCS lipases 15 min. 7 sec. 
SUMIOE GIOW. 8 oss 8 oo co cidneg Ole bieenten 15 min. 154 sec. 
Freel. i. 5. oc cide cddalseelcccsovseres 15 min. 36 sec. 


An important meeting of the University Boat Club was 
held Octobor 21st. The treasurcr’s report showed the club 
to be in an excellent financial. condition. The debt on the 
boat-house, which at the beginning of the year amounted 
to $3,000 has been reduced to six hundred. An amend- 
ment was made to the constitution to the effect that the 
treasurer shall be a graduate of the University, who, it is 
supposed, would keep the accounts more systematically 
than an average undergraduate. Hoven. 





—TuHE Spanisu SAILor’s Parrot.—Mr. Bret Harte, in a 
charming letter to the Tribune, tells of meeting an old lady 
of past a hundred, who had seen Washington. From the old 
dame he gathers the story of a sailor and a parrot, which 
Mr. Harte tells in his inimitable way:— 

“Tt was a terrible night, that winter’s night when she 
and the century were young together. The sun was lost at 
three o’clock; the snowy night came down. likea vhite 
sheet that flapped around the house, beat at the windows 
with its edges, and at last wrapped it in a close embrace. 
In the midide of the night they thought they heard above 
the wind a voice crying ‘‘Christus! Christus!” in a foreign 
tongue. They opened the door—no easy task in the north 
wind that pressed its strong shoulders against it—but noth- 
ing was to be seen but the drifting snow. The next morn- 
ing dawned on the fences hidden, and a landscape changed 
and obliterated with drift. During the day they again 
heard the cry of ‘‘Christus!” this time faint and hidden like 
a child’s voice. They searched in vain, the drifted snow 
hid its secret. On the third day they broke a pati to the 
fence, and then they heard the cry distinctly. Digging 
down they found the body of aman—a Spanish sailor, 
dark and bearded, with ear-rings in his ears. As they 
stood gazing down at his cold and pulseless figure, the cry 
of ‘‘Christus” again rose upon the wintry air, and they 
turned and flied in superstitious terror to the house. And 
then one of the children, bolder than the rest, knelt down 
and opened the dead man’s rough eet and found— 
what think you?—a little blue and green parrot nestling 
against his breast! It was the bird that had echoed mechan- 
ically the last despai ing cry of the life that was given to 
save it. It was the bird that ever after, amid outlandish 
oaths and wilder sailor songs that I fear often shocked the 
pure ears of its ~— mistress and brought scandal into 
the Jerseys, still retained that one weird and mournful 


ery. ” 
(a ah te 
—Why is moose calling allowable in hot weather? Be- 
cause it is a low device; (load of ice). 
or 
—Desdemona’s destiny—amour; (a moor). 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR NOVEMBER. 














Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Eik or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
R» hits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meizagris ¢: 0.) Quail, Virginiana.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax rust: .) nna rouse, Tetrao Cupido.) 


oo 





t vose entire sections t. to the kinds of game in question. T 


our readers would do well to 





will only create confusion. 
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can be no doubt of our perfect accuracy here. 












common. 
* Birds.—Wild turkey, quail, killdeer plover, wilson plover, 







snipe, very numerous; willets, yellow legs, and godwit, 






billed curlew, abundant; black-neck stilt, rails, galannules, 
herons, cranes and ibis, all common. 


Ducks, Geese, &c.—Mallard, very abundant; black duck, 
common; this bird is of a lighter color than ours, its neck 
being more like the female mallard’s, it is said to breed in 
Florida; pintail, green winged teal, blue winged teal, blue 
winzed shoveller, wood duck, scaup duck, red head, all 
abundant; bald pate, canvas back, butter ball, ruddy duck, 

® all common; hooded meganser, abundant; Canada goose, 
common in western Florida. 

— Duck-shooting is at its height in Canada now, and the 
fowls are constantly passing Southinlargenumbers. Local 
papers report individual bags of 150 to 180, and bets are 
up on a bag of 200 before the season closes. We announced 
the opening of the ducking season last week, and now hear 
through our private correspondence of good sport all along 
the coast line from Montauk to Currituck. Duck shooting 
is one of those sports which cannot be enjoyed in the fullest 
perfection in warm weather, and the advent of these fowl 
means northeasterly storms, driving sleet and chilling blasts, 
the force of which only those can appreciate who lie over 
their stuols for hours together. By the way, we bear of a 
man down on Long Island who has seventeen educated 
wild geese which he has tamed and employs as stools. 
What a mean business to engage in, and how mean those 
wild geese must feel to engage in such a business, wheed- 
ling their unfortunate relatives within gunshot range day 
after day! Why, itis the worst kind of coquetry! The 
most abundant species along our coast are the canvas- 
back, red-head, black duck, blue and green winged teals, 
shoveller, bald-pate or American widgeon, coot, and pin- 
tails. The pintail, black duck, coot, gray duck, wood 
juck and blue-winged teal, are properly fresh water fowl, 
and are not abundant along the coast. The coot is often 
zonfounded with the eider or sea duck, but is quite a dif- 
ferent bird, inhabiting fresh water and frequenting the 
weedy margins of streams, but as they dive, hide among 
the plants, or fly, as the humor takes them, are somewhat 
difficult to procure. Mallards are abundant in the West, 
but are seldom seen to the eastward of New York. There 
are two varieties of black duck, the smaller species now here 
giving place soon to the more hardy northern race. Pin- 
tails usually fly in very large flocks. The Euglish teal, anas 
erecea, occurs very rarely on our coast. Gunners should be 
continually on the lookout for them, as specimens found 
here are quite valuable. (The shoveller is very abundant 
down South, and frequents fresh and salt water. The 
gray duck is rarely found in New England. 

—Those who are not sportsmen are sometimes skeptical 
in regard to tolling ducks, and even some duck shooters 
scarcely put credence in this device. Undoubtedly the 
plan of “‘tolling ducks” im the United States was derived 
from the Indians, who imitated the fox. ‘In Norway and 
Sweden,” says Mr. Lloyd, in his exhaustive work on the 
























































lect in large flocks in the, neighboring lakes and rivers, the 
strands of which are in “general flat. The fowler, in ob- 
serving the birds, walks as near to them as he can in safety 




















itnifed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,) Pigeons, and all kindsof Wild Fow, 


| Under the head of “Game, and Fish in Season’’ we can only specify n 
aeneral terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
tiat were we to attempt ein a rize we could do no less than 7 


wold require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 

provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
snective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


—We learn that there is an extraordinary current of 
winter travel setting toward the semi-tropical resorts of the 
South. All our immediate friends and acquaintances are 
preparing for the journey, and many hotels report orders 
for board coming in rapidly. The same is true of Nassau 
and Bermuda. The Victoria Hotel at the place first named 
has had all its rooms engaged for some time, and are turn- 
ing away applications. In addition to the usual company 
of invalids and valetudinarians, a larger number of sports- 
men than usual will go to Florida during December and 
January. For the information of such, we print herewith 
a list of the game of Florida, which we have obtained with 
some little difficulty, and beg those sporting papers who 
prig from us every week, to give us the proper credit in 
this instance, if they copy, We have the scientific names 
and classification of the yarieties mentioned, so that there 


Animals.—Panther, common in all the unsettled parts of 
the State, lynx, abundant,and do; gray wolf, some nearly 
black, not common; grey fox, common; raccoon, very 
abundant; common bear do; red deer abundant but very 
small; southern fox squirrel, abundant, confined to pine 
woods, afford fine sport; gray squirrel, very abundant and 
very tame; gray rabbit, marsh rabbit, and opossum, very 


piping plover, golden and black belly, very numerous; 
woodcock, not very abundant; snipe, very numerous, fly 
in large flocks and cover the whole country; red breasted 


very common; Hudson curlew and esquimaux, rare; long- 


e birds and wild fowl. of these countries, ‘‘ducks col-. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





when, falling on his hands and knees, he makes his further 
approaches slowly and cautiously. In the meantime he 
causes his well-trained dog, who should be of a reddish 
color, to gambol before him, which heeffects by every now 
and then throwing the animal a crumb of bread that it 
catches in its mouth. The ducks, attracted by the antics 
of the dog, gradually approach the strand, and thus the 
man is often enabled to get sufficiently near them to fire 
with effect.” According to the accounts of the men in 
question it was from seeing the way in which the fox at 
‘times secures his prey that they were induced to adopt the 
plan spoken of, for that cunning animal in the autumn re- 
sorts to a similar ruse to capture young ducks. He then 
promenades near to the water’s edge, sometimes vaulting 
high in the air, and at. others crawling on his belly, his 
brush meanwhile trailing along the ground. These manceu- 
vres of his so excite the curiosity and tickle the fancy of 
the ducklings that they gradually swim towards him, occa- 
sionally so near, itis said, as actually to seize hold of his tail 
with their bills; but they usually pay dear for their temer- 
ity, for the wily fellow seizes his opportunity and pounces 
on one or other of them. ‘To the devices of the fox,” says 
a Swedish gentleman, ‘‘ I have been an eye witness, and it 
was only last autumn that my bailiff shot one of these ani- 
mals in the very act of beguiling young ducks in the man- 
ner described.” 

—Mr. Phillip Reid Howard, a prominent citizen of Long 
Island and one of its large landed proprietors, was most 
cruelly shot by two gunners last Sunday while remonstrat- 
ing with them for shooting on his premises. His shoulder 
and left side were literally blown to pieces. Mr. Howard 
had arranged to celebrate his fortieth birthday with his 
aged father and mother, who were present to meet him on 
that occasion. Two men, who are probably the criminals, 
have been arrested on suspicion, and are in jail at Jamaica. 

—A letter from Brainard, Minnesota, says; ‘‘ The brush 
about town almost swarms with grouse. Three of us were 
deer hunting last week, the first day we killed a buck and 
a doe, next day four grouse (no dog,) and the third day one 
buck. Deer are very plenty this fall. A few days ago I 
met the ‘‘ Baron” Evans, of the New York World, who 
was off on a hunting expedition to Red Lake with some of 
the Yellowstone Expedition party. He speaks very kindly 
about you and your FoREsT AND STREAM.” 

—The Staten Island Shooting Association, organized 
only a short time ago, is now in quite a flourishing condi- 
tion. It now numbers, including honorary members, about 
eighty, all gentlemen connected more or less with the 
interests of the island, and desirous of preserving game ac- 
cording to the requirements of the law. It is proposed to 
import a large stock of quail, which will be sct free over 
the whole island, which affords abundant facilities for 
cover, shelter and breeding. 

—Captain Wild and party, four guns, killed last week on 
the flats at Kinderhook, Columbia County, N. Y., twenty- 
seven reed birds and eight English snipe, twenty-two black 
ducks, and four widgeons. 

—Dr. A. and friend killed last week at Katonah, West- 
chester, four woodcock, thirteen ruffed grouse and eight 
rabbits. 

—Colonel C. and party, three guns, killed at South 
Oyster Bay, L. I., twenty-seven quail, fifteen willets and 
thirty-two wild fowl of all kinds. 

—At Olive City, Ulster County, N. Y., a party of three 
killed two dog foxes and one vixen. 

—The prices of furs generally are lower than last season, 
though no schedules are yet published. 


FOURTH CONTEST FOR THE AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB BADGE. 


On Saturday last, the fourth contest for this much coveted 
badge, offered by the Amateur Rifle Club, took place at 
Creedmoor. 

There has been no small amount of interest excited in 
these particular matches, and almost all of the best shots 
were present on Saturday. The weather as far as light was 
concerned and absence from haze, was all that could be de- 
sired; the great drawback was the wind, which blew in 
puffs, from right to left, across the line of fire, somewhat 
disturbing the accuracy of aim. Such accidents of wind 
are beyond the power of the rifleman to prevent, and as the 
gusty days rust be taken with the calm ones, in order to 
make up the average, such natural obstacles to correct 
shooting only demand greater skill of the marksman, and 
allowances for the wind were accordingly called into play 
by the crack shooters. 

To insure accuracy on this particular match the most suc- 
cessful shots made three feet allowance for effects of wind, 
and this too with a charge of eighty-five grains of powder. 

As may be seen by the score, the shooting was remarka- 
bly good, Mr. Robert Omand securing the badge with a 
score of 25. The badge must be won three times by the 
same person in order to become the property of the rifle- 
man. It has been won so far by Mr. Thomas Lloyd, with 
a score of 14 on the first match; by Mr. John Bodine, with 
27 on the second match, (28 possible,) and by Mr. J. P. M. 
Richards, in the third match, with a score of 26. Between 
the 14 score which won the badge the first time, and 25 
which was made by Mr. Omand on Saturday on the fourth 
match, the vast improvement made at Creedmoor is mani- 
fest. The total averages of the various matches for the 
Amateur Rifle Badge has been as follows :— 
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This shows even better than does the individual scores 
the average made. 
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MATCH FOR THE AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB BADGE, NOVEMBER 1. 











Seven shots at 

Name. Arm. 500 yds. Total. 
Robert Omand.......... Remington sporting........ 83844484— - 2% 
G. W. Wingate......... Remington sporting. . --4424344—- & 
J. Bodine....... Sewer eae Remington sporting. . 38333444—- 2% 
J. P.M. Richards.......SWARPC.....3:.e.ceceseee0ct 3348443—- & 
oO Sa POO a5 cohen cnteesenneaan 4324243—- 2 
Mi EM vg sasvacacaye Remington military........ 2233443— 21 
ABs Ns os esl owicloas nes Remington sporting........ 4348233—- 2 
J. 8. Coulin............ MOE a csccpaaes 404s nibCn 2333432- 
a MR io aedepaenei's esi cd 4484023— w 
W. Robertson.......... Remington sporting........ 4204424—- 2% 
J. Hamilton....... | Ee ee 243303 4— 19 
A. V. Canfield, Jr....... Remington sporting........ 3023443—- 19 
L. M. Ballar Remington sporting. . 0430834 17 
. M. Bruce...... -Sharpe military.... .80380334— 16 
A. J. Hennion, Jr Sharpe sporting.... -8400323— 15 
J. E. McEwen........... Remington sporting. . .2340203—- MW 
{3 eee een 9 RE 8003222 fn 
ROME. i o5553 scarce HONOR. 6 <cccscccccdeced 0000224— 8 


2" Wind variable in intensity, blowing from right to left. Clear. 

The three best scores, 25, 25, and 24, were made with the 
Remington rifle. Between Messrs. Omand and Wingate 
the shooting was very close; the outer on Mr. Wingate’s 
third round making him lose the match. Mr. Bodine’s 
score, 24, was a fine one, closing with three bull’s eyes. 
Mr. Richard’s score, 24, with a Sharpe, was also an excel- 
lent gne. Of course by this time, what may be called the 
‘dead wood,” has been knocked away, the noble company 
of marksmen are getting weeded out, and the best shots, 
asmay be seen, are always coming to the front. Let not 
however those who tail the score be abashed. Practice 
and perseverance will do everything, and those who are 
last, may be some day first. 

By reference to the score of Saturday, it is noticeable 
that as far as the weapons are concerned the contest ap- 
pears to be narrowing down to a struggle between the 
_Sharpe and Remington rifles, few others being represented. 
Those used in this match were very much alike in their 
model, all using a long, hardened and swedged bullet about 
44 calibre, with a paper patch; charge about 85 grains, 
loaded by hand. The former appeared to have a little the 
best sights, being provided with a wind guage on the fore 
sight, the want of which on the Remington rifle was greatly 
felt, but the victory was undoubtedly with the latter. Both 
are good guns, however, and those manufacturing them 
recognize the fact that Creedmoor is the place where their 
reputation is to be made, and spare no pains to produce a 
weapon from which the best results can be obtained. 

Mr. Omand, the victor of last Saturday’s match, is one of 
the crack shots of Canada, having been a member of the 
Victoria Rifles, of Montreal, and having gone three times 
to Wimbledon as a member of the Dominion team, being 
one of the winners in the match for the Rajah of Kolapores 
Imperial Challenge Cup, won by the Canadians in 1870. 
It is therefore not only no disgrace for the Amateurs to be 
beaten by him, but rather a subject of congratulation that. 
with as little practice as they have had they can hold their 
own so well against marksmen of such experience. In 
order to afford a comparison between the skill displayed by 
the crack shots of the English and Canadian volunteers and 
that of our Amateurs, we give the scores made at 500 yards 
in the above mentioned match, in which the Canadians have 
been conceded to have covered themselves with glory :— 






Canadian Team. Score. United hungdom Team. Score. 
Camtain Wernee......i0 6+. 2cesees 26 Ensign Tomlinson. oa 
Lieut. Birch..... gecesensnesonce 23 Sergt. Michie...... 

Sergt. Major Harris.............. 23 «©Sergt. McCreath. 

Sergt. McMullen........ Geeseses 23 = Sergt. Leeson.......... oad 
ee SS eer 22  Sergt. Hutchinson..... ....... 
Sergt. Wilkinson... ............. 22 Private Conleon... ............ 
eS 22 MO GI. 5. 08s kta0 ba kceb 
Private Jennings... .............. | oo) ee ee een 21 
Private Morrison............... SB Bergh, Oaamet. . oo. sf .cc55sca0s 21 
Sergt. Kincaid......... oon SOUS: MIQUE. . occ kecesccoseccd 21 
Captain Gibson...... ++ 21 at ree: 21 





Private Oronhyateka. 
Sergt. McDonald..... 
Sergt. McNatchan.... . 






+. 20 Corporal Downes 


DO: IN, aac aces ivcdvcadscuan 20 Corporal Hewston. 18 
Captain Cotton:...............+. 19 Captain Burt....... coon 
Captain McClingham............ 19 Lieut. Eddrain............ seed 
PRON, gon Scvcersoccccses 3f 0 NN sae vane acenes 17 
TE IN 6 05 ovo sc ca esincs 15 Ensign Snelus................. 7 
ERNE, AINE oacccesisdcs-s0'b ava ose 38 40 Peta Deena... 6... 65502. 5 16 

ONE aa. bas th bcd sarc ccc cen 411 WOOD ong iviiins ie 407 


Average, 20.55. Average, 20.35. 

Compa ing these scores with those made in the Amateur 
Match, which are given above, it will be observed that out 
of the forty picked English and Canadian sharpshooters, 
there were. but too who excelled the score made by Messrs. 
Omand and Wingate, and these did so but by a single 
point, and that there were but four out of the forty that 
made 24 or over, which was done bv a like number of the 
Amateurs, viz.: Omand, Wingate, Bodine and Richards, 
out of but eigbteen competitors, a number which if Messrs. 
Collins, Burton and several others of the Amateurs had 
been present, would probably have been increased. As it 
is, the average of score of the Amateurs as a whole, is 17 
points, (or if the lowest score is excluded, 19.22 points,) as 
against 20.55 of the Canadians, and 20.35 of the English- 
men. 

The announcement of the Diamond Badge placed at 
the disposal of the National Rifle Association by Messrs, 
Remington and Son, and now in course of manufacture, 
has caused quite an excitement amongst our riflemen. This 
badge will be the most elegant and costly yet offered. It 
is to be won by the most skillful of our many good shots 
at long ranges, 500, 800, and 1,000 yards, being the dis- 
tances. The following are the conditions of the contest: 
Open only to members of the Association; weapon, any 
breech loading rifie, weighing not over ten pounds, trigger 
to puil not less than three pounds; sight, any but telescopic; 
distance, 500, 800, and 1,000 yards; seven shots, (two sight- 
ing shots at each distance;) the twenty competitors in each 
match making the highest score at 500 yards to be alone 
allowed to fire at the 800 yards, and the ten making the 
highest at that distanca to shoot at 1,000, the prize to be 
given to the highest aggregate score, the badge to be won 
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=FOREST AND STREAM. 








three times, (not necessarily consecutively,) before becom- 
ing the property of the winner. In case ties are made at 
any range that cannot be decided under the rules without 
“shooting off,” the competitors making them will be al- 
lowed to shoot at the next distance. No practicing to be 
done on the day of the match The first contest will occur 
on the 14th inst. 

We intend giving our readers the fullest description of 
these and all other matches. 

On Saturday next, at 3:30 P. M., the fifth regular match 
for the Amateur Rifle Club Badge, will take place at Creed- 
moor. Open only to members of the Amateur Rifle Club, 
with any rifle not over ten pounds in weight, the trigger 
not less than three pounds test pull; telescope sights ex- 
cluded; distance, 500 yards, position, any, but without arti- 
ficial rest; rounds, seven, with the privilege of one sight- 
ing shot. The badge to become the property of any mem- 
ber winning it three times. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


eee 

—At Prospect Park Fair Grounds near Brooklyn, a match 
of $500, mile heats, best three in fine, to wagon, between 
Lady Pell and Ruby, came off on October 30th. Lady Pell 
On October 31st, the first race at Prospect Park was 
for a purse of $500 for 2:28 class. Joker won the race in 
splendid style in three straight heats. Time—2:274—2:28}% 
—2:27. The next race was a match of $500, mile heats, 
best three in five in harness, between Louise and Lady 
Wood. Louise won the first heat and Lady Wood the next 
three and won the match. The next race was a match of 
$1,000 against time, ten miles in forty minutes. D. Gil- 
mour’s Delver trotted the distance with ease in 33m. 46sec. 
On November ist, the great race between Judge Fuller- 
ton, American Girl and Camors, for a purse and stake of 
$4,000 took place. Judge Fullerton won. Shortest time— 
2:21. 

—The last day of the annual meeting of the Maryland 
Jockey Club took place on October 28th. The attendance 
was much more numerous than on the previous days. The 
first race was fora purse of $400 for two-year-olds; one 
mile. Six horses started. McDaniel’s bay colt won by two 
lengths. Time—1:56. The second race was a two-mile 
heat handicaps for all ages. Chickabby won the first heat 
and Bessie Lee the two last, distancing all the others. 
Time—4:063—4:064. The third race was for the Consola- 
tion purse of $500 for horses that had run and not won 
during the meeting. Mile heats. Eight horses came to the 
post, all of which were distanced after the first heat, (not 
being ready when the bell rang), except Artist and Merodac. 
Artist won the second and third heats and the race. Time 
—1:57—2:003. The fourth and last race of the meeting 
was a steeplechase post stakes, $25 entrance, with $750 ad- 
ded by the Club. Distance about two miles and a half 
over a fair hunting course. Duffy, the favorite, won. 





won. 


—There was a good attendance at Deerfoot Park, near 
Brooklyn, on October 29th, to witness several exciting 
trots. Purse of $300 for horses that had never beaten 2:34. 
Mile heats; best three in five in harness. There was some 
unpleasant feeling manifested in regard to the driver of 
Tanner Boy after winning three heats. The next race was 
the 2:30 class, for a purse of $400, and was finished October 
30th. Five horses started. Spotted Colt won. 


—At the Suffolk Driving Park, Babylon, L. I. 
Prince beat Young Bruno in three straight heats. 
2 :274—2 :31}-—2 :30. 

Bots in Horses.—In the Popular Science Monthly there is 
a short article relative to the power of endurance manifested 
by the larve of some insects, and among them of the bot fly. 
It mentions a case where a piece.of the stomach of a dead 
horse, which was covered with bot worms was spread on a 
board, and spirits of turpentine was poured on the worms, 
yet after an hour not one was detached from the flesh. 
Then whale oil was poured on them, when they let go their 
hold, and died almost immediatly. Hence the inference 
that whale oil should be used to detach the worms from the 
living horse, when attacked by bots. 

Says one of our correspondents, the following is a sure 
cure for bots in horses:—Give the horse two quarts of new 
milk and one quart of molasses mixed; in fifteen minutes 
give two quarts of strong sage tea; in thirty minutes give 
three pints of raw linseed oil, a sure cure in the worst cases. 
The molasses and milk make the bots let go, the sage tea 
will pucker them up, and the oil will carry them off. 

Bots are the larve of the bot fly, which deposits its eggs 
upon the hair of the fore legs of the horse, whence, via 
mouth, they are swallowed and cause the ‘bots’ in horses. 

Ferepinc Horses.—Waring says: ‘‘Very much of the 


value and availability of the horse depends on the qualit 
and quantity of his food and on the manner in which it is 
given to him. Too much at one time, too little at another, 
food of improper kinds, or in a bad state of preparation, is 
the foundation of one half the ills that hornelicah is heir to. 
There is no worse economy than the stinting of food, or 
the administeriug of bad food because it is cheap. Also, 
there ir no more wasteful ee than the giving of too 
rich and expensive food. Neither is there a greater source 
of loss in connection with the keeping of farm horses than 
the neglect to which they are systematically subjected. 
The horse, even in the rudest state, is of a somewhat deli- 
cate organization. His powers are very ter than 
is generally supposed; but in order to their development 
and to their long endurance, it is n that he be fed 
with the greatest care and with an ever watchful j ent. 
Probably tie capital investment in farm horses the 
United Meginl twice as far—that is, the animals 
would last in the ul condition twice as long—if they 
were thoroughly well fed and cared for. 
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Art and Brama. 


E assert that all experience in England and this coun- 
try shows that there is no‘real feeling for the higher 
development of music in the Anglo Saxon people, what- 


ever that designation may mean. Englishmen and their 
descendants in the United States are, as a rule, incapable 
by nature of their blood and brains of feeling sublime emo- 
tions, from the representations of the Grand Opera, We 
venture to assert without fear of contradiction, that a 


healthy, well developed American citizen of the 
best type does not exist, who, however much 
he might affect raptures over ‘‘ Trovatore” or 


“Don Giovani” and their attendant train, docs not, 
deep down in his interior judgment, feel a sovereign con- 
tempt for the whole conglomeration. We can recall many 
of these artificial admirers of the opera who, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, went in for building an Academy of 
Music, and who were to be seen night after night in the 
boxes waving their white kids with enthusiasm over the 
reigning stars who, now that they are matured men, would 
deny with much promptness that they ever did such a 
thing; yet a love cf music understood, is inherent, and 
strikes with equal sweetness upon the mind old or the mind 
young. 

What is the character of the music one hears trolled in 
our streets, giving to the true observer the key-note to our 
national taste? What are the tunes one hears dinned by 
the tired mechanic or whistled merrily by the boot-black, 
if they have no ‘‘brunette blood” in them? In fact what 
are the tunes you hear ventilated in the highways, by 
whomsoever sung, whether by the traveled coxcomb, 
newsboy, broker, or policeman? They are just such ec- 
centricities of melody’as ‘‘Popsey Wopsey,” ‘‘Down in the 
Coal Mine,” ‘‘Molly Darling,” ‘‘Dat Leetle German Band” 
—in fact whatever may happen to be the reigning favorite 
of the hour. The American nature musically, runs as nat- 
urally into something that is a stirring air,or the simple bal- 
lad, or it runs to speculation and recklessness. Our people 
get off their enthusiasm in business, and they have no time 
because they have no desire to see a ‘‘six-foot” gentleman 
bewailing his misfortunes under the really grotesque situa- 
tion of musical accompaniements. 

With two operatic companies, during the present sea- 
son, struggling for supremacy, with competent artists in 
the various departments, with the stock of operas equal to 
those that delight the Parisians at the Italian Opera and 
the Theatre de l’Opera Comique, and quite on a par with 
the ones which amuse educated John Bull at Covent Gar- 
den and her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, we have, 
doubtless, some reason to believe that we are a musical 
population. Mr. Max Maretzek, during the brief engage- 
ment of his superior troupe, has had no cause possibly to 
quarrel with his receipts. As for Mr. Strakosch, he has 
so far given no signs that the opera has not been fairly pat- 
ronized, but with Jess enthusiasm than in former years, 
when he has marshalled his operatic hosts to victory and 
legitimate plunder. 

That the opera has no home in the hearts of our people is 
eloquently illustrated by the uncertainty of its appearance. 
Even if expected, its friends have to preliminarily draw up 
subscriptions and recruits and prepare the way for its com- 
ing by artificial excitement. It is nothing more than a 
guest which we receive with honor; for it is respectable 
and of courtly associations ‘‘over the water.” But we soon 
get wearied of its peculiar and anti-republican ways; 
the masses which wait upon its presentation, if gentlemen, 
chafe under the discipline of the “‘straight-jacket dresses” 
and the ladies are rapturous because they can display their 
last new dress. 

But there is one American city—New Orleans—(an 
adopted child) where the opera for more than 
half a century has had a home, enshrined in 
the traditions and hearts of an entire community. Old 
men of that city who still maintain their love, talk with en- 
thusiasm of what they saw and heard in the days of their 
youth. Opera in New Orleans ‘‘from the earliest times” 
has been performed from October to May, opening with a 
crowded: and delighted audience, and closing at the end of 
the season with a brilliant ovation. 

The truth is, it isa curious thing to see how this love for 
the higher graces of music pervades the entire Creole pop- 
ulation of that city—that is, that portion of the population 
directly descended from the original French and Spanish 
inhabitants. They do not seem to be educated into this 
love, so much’as born with it. The opera is one of their 
necessities, like their dinner and their sleep. No Creole is 
too old, no Creole c:n hardly be too young to enjoy it. 
Your true Creole has his ‘‘seven ages” (as we all have) like 
the man in Monsieur Jacques’ world;but whatever may be his 
time of life from the ‘‘whining school boy” era, to the 
‘Jean and slippered pantaloon” epoch, he never loses his 
deep and critical sense of enjoyment in the opera. 

To the Creole, music is the spirit of his existence. During 
the day, in his walks, at home, at work, wherever it may 
be he hums some favorite aria; and at night the old French 
quarter, up to the small hours, is often alive and ringing 
with cleverly executed cavatinas. This is not imitation; it 
is only the expression of keen enjoyment and genuine ap- 
To sucha community, whether man or woman, 
youth or maiden, the drama has noinnate claim upon na- 
ture or imagination, it is only the opera that fills the soul. 

In explanation somewhat of this absorbing sentiment we 
should say that the Grand Opera of New Orleans is French, 
that it is consequently sung in a language familiar to the 
delighted audience, That the action, the stories told, the 


traditions suggested, appeal to the imaginations, the main 
springs of which “‘are still in Normandy,” and the proverb- 
ial love of these people for home_and its hundred associa- 
tions, is the last to die in the child of La Belle France. 

Our recollections of a grand night at the Opera House of 
New Orleans can never be effaced. It presented the mu- 
sical taste of the most musical of American cities, brought 
face to face with the stranger~ The parquette crowded 
with the young bloods and their experienced elders; The 
box circle (with its back-ground of loges brilliant with olive 
complexions, and great dark flashing, fascinating eyes— 
their owners dazing with toilets fresh from the most artistic 
hands of Paris; the gallants, with exquisite grace loitering 
in the corridors; the substantial tradesmen and their fami- 
lies in the loges grilleée in the third gallery; the hard-handed 
workmen thronging the quartriemes, insensible, for the mo- 
ment, to the cost of the ticket, but with all his senses rivet- 
ed upon the most subtle touch of the musicians of the or- 
chestra, or the most delicate note of the favorite singer; 
while up near the mythological chariots of the frescoed 
ceiling, the ‘‘colored population,” with its native love of 
harmony cultivated by the surrounding atmosphere, was in 
goodly numbers, absorbed in ecstacy. 

But there was another charm. The fashionable schools 
of New Orleans under the charge of Parisian teachers, where 
was gathered the brightest and most beautiful of the Creole 
and American population, had as part of their ‘‘regular 
studies” a weexly visit to the opera, the expense of the 
ticket, the carriage hire and other incidentals being charged 
in the bill, along with ‘‘use of the globes.” It wasa 
fascinating sight to see these youthful beauties, charming 
representatives of two conquering nations, one of the 
Northern and the other of the Sotithern type, file into their 
loge under the guardianship of the teacher, who directed 
their every motion with the precision of an army martinet; 
if one of the young ladies needlessly rumpled one fold of her 
dress, or shook one ringlet; or''gave one too emotional 
look for the occasion, this earnest-chaperon would flash her 
eye in reproof,and shake her gloved finger in condemnation. 
And then, when the curtain rose, how these young beau- 
ties, with hearts palpitating with! absolute rapture had to 
suppress their feelings, so as to keep the full demonstration 
of their pent-up joy until the duenna gave the signal, and 
then, and not till then could they flash their bright eyes 
and wave their fans and flash their gloves at the opera 
singers, as understood by-the watehful duenna, but really at 
the admiring beaux who were gazing at them from the box 
circle. I 

Nor should we forget to mention the ‘‘happy conceit” of 
having delicate refresements handed in at the loges between 
the acts, and the visiting of intimate acquaintances; in fact 
the absolute ‘‘ceremonious receptions,” so full of compli- 
ment and grace, that went to fill up and enrich these de- 
lightful entertainments—delightful because thoroughly en- 
joyed. Nor were the interludes, though long, ever heavy 
to any, for the neighboring sulons-are filled by the members 
of the audience, sipping delicately the harmless claret or 
indulging in an ice, or talking of the last song and the last 
musical triumph, the discussion ‘made piquant by two or 
three puffs of a cigarette. 

Over all was thes wonderful spell of appreciation which 
would, on the spot, detect a false note from a popular fa- 
vorite, and surely applaud & fine burst from a 
subordinate. Wecan gather up most noble and imperial 
audiences in New York; but for @ delighted, brilliant as- 
semblage the members of which, though in the height of 
fashion, could for the moment forget its severe rule, where 
the sons of labor could mingle with the children of art, 
where ‘the whele soul of all present for the nonce was 
annealed into one great heartfelt appreciation of music that 
never was in our city—never in our country, except in New 
Orleans. 

The reception of Mr. Lester Wallack on the night of his 
first appearance was turned into a floral ovation. He 
gathered up bouquets until he was fatigued, then he was 
assisted in his work by his fellow’ actors; finally the labor 
was found to interfere with the progress of the play, and 
flowers were literally crushed into"'the boards of the stage. 

Miss Clara Morris is announced'to appear at the Union 
Square Theatre. We have no dotibt of her cordial recep- 
tion. Ter hold upon the public is‘created by excellent act- 
ing, great natural ability, and a quietness of manner that 
is invincible in its charming effects. We hope the day is 
not far distant when she will be seen in some role requiring 
a more intense dramatic action and breadth of illustration 
than is afforded in the ‘society play.” 

On Monday evening Mr. Edwin Booth appeared at his 
own theatre, in his favorite part of Hamlet. It is evident, 
from remarks we see, guised under the head of criticisms, 
that Salvini has upset some of the traditionary ideas of how 
the ‘“‘melancholy Dane” should,act. We presume that 
commentators on Shaks will never understand that a 
character in a play, when illustrated on the stage, is the act- 
or’s conception, and not Shakspeare’s. If this were not the 
case what would be the difference between a clown’s rendi- 
tion of Shakspeare, and Kemble’s) rendition, both reading 
the same text? 

Mr. John E. Owens, the best of commedians, is engaged 
for the week at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, in his favorite 
role of ‘‘Solon Shingle” and ‘‘ that bar’l of apple sass.” He 
will be supported by a company whose strength has been 
sufficiently tested already this season to tee the suc- 
cess of the week’s p me. The Park Theatre, under 
its new management, is certainly deserving of liberal pa- 
tronage. 


Don’t let children their money for trash, but them 
viinde. Pin caved dans cme — 
were in book form would cost many times the is Wes: 
Sent post on of seventy-five cents, by West & 
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Glew Publications. 
BOOKS. 





Tue Boyer’s Guipe to the manufacturing 
Towns and Manufacturers of Great Brit- 
ain: London. A complete guide to the 
leading Hotels, places of Amusement, 
objects of interest, Parks, Clubs, Markets, 
Docks, &c., and The Hotels of Europe, 
all three superb books, published by Hen- 
ry Herbert, of No. 2 Charterhouse Build- 
ings, Aldersgate, London, 1873. 

These are what the French call edition de 
luxe, are elegantly bound, gilt edged, and 
each page, a master-piece of typography, is 
surrounded by a delicate mosaic border of 
blue, red and gold. This collection of 
books—a library in itselfi—may be called a 
faithful representative of the huge metropo- 
lis of the world—London. In these volumes 
can be found not only a complete guide to 
all places of importance in England, but an 
absolute directory of all the best manufac- 
turers and tradesmen in that mighty king- 
dom. Full details may be found of every 
place of amusement, not only as to the lo- 
cality, but the names of the lessees; names 
of actors are given, and prices of admission. 
If not for their size and elegance one would 
almost fancy that if an American should 
travel with these books under his arm he 
could find out all he wanted to know, 
where he should buy, and what he should 
do with himself. All railroad routes and 
lines of steamers are given, and a hotel can 
be found by means of Mr. Herbert’s publi- 
cations from Aaran in Switzerland to Zwic- 
kan in Saxony, thus running through the 
whole alphabetical table of European towns. 

In looking at our feebler books treating 
of topics dwelt on in Mr. Herbert’s vol- 
ume: we cannot but feel amazed at the rare 
excellence of Mr. Herbert’s publications, 
which must be the best mediums of adver- 
tisement ever produced either in England or 
America. . 
Marre Leaves, New Serres. J. M. Le 

Moine: Austin, Cote & Co. Quebec, 1873. 

This most pleasant and readable book, 
dedicated to Lady Dufferin, is a charming 
compendium of Canadian history, literature 
and sport. Theearly annals of Canada, the 
Canada of D’Iberville, of Saint Helene, of 
Longeuiel, of Chateaugay, all cids of this 
New France, read like pages taken from the 
story of the heroic period. What more 
doughty warriors than Dollard des Ormeaux 
and his followers who, when Montreal was 
beleaguered, sallied out against the Iroquois 
and dicd toa man? Stories, too, of Cana- 
dian Joans of Arc are also found in ‘‘Maple 
Leaves,” how Mademoiselle de Vercheres, 
who came of the true stock, her father hav- 
jng been an officer in the famed French reg- 
iment of Carignan, rivalled Flora Mclvor. 
Her noble deeds against the Indians, her 
courage, her fortitude, once rang through 
both new and old France, and Marquis and 
Marquise, as they sipped chocolate at Ver- 
sailles, must have talked of her, for Louis 
XIV it was who instructed the Marqu:s de 
Beauharnais, then Governor of Canada, to 
obtain from her a written report of her own 
brave deeds. A grand, noble character in 
history, she died in 1737, known as Madame 
de la Perade. Full, too, is! ‘Maple Leaves” 
of stories of old veyageurs, such as the wan- 
derings of Cadieux, who tracked the Otta- 
way river, and at last fell a victim to the 
dreaded Iroquois. Not only does this most 
pleasant book contain historical information 
but is cram full of nice bits of areheologi- 
cal lore. Manners, habits and customs of 
the old French stock are lovingly, minutely 
told; it is as if you were rummaging in some 
provincial chronicles of an @il de Bouf 
and strange ancient feudal customs and 
rights are dwelt on. To the student of 
American history there is an interesting 
chapter to be found in an outline of the 
conspicuous loyalists who fied from the 
United States and found refuge in Nova 
Scotia and Florida. No less curi‘us is that 
portion o/ the book which treats of Canadian 
names and surnames, One very amusing 
story, showing how far ,verbal transmuta- 
tions go, is in regard to a certain Canadian 
village on'the St. Louis Road. First it was 
settled by a Mr. Shepherd, and Shepherds- 
ville it was called. Shepherdsville was, 
however, apparently unpronounceable by 
the French Aabitant, so it was transmogrified 
to Bergerville, Berger being the French for 
shepherd. It might have thus. gone on 
-prospering had it not been for the advent of 









some Irish, who not liking your Frenchy- 
fied names, worked at last, until Bergers- 
ville became Beggarsville! Some of the 
names of the well known places are novel to 
us—thus Lachine comes from chine (China), 
having been supposed by the early settlers 
to have been on the direct route to Cathay. 
Restigouche is the Indian for finger and 
thumb, a name given from the supposed re- 
semblance of the river and its tributaries to 
an open hand. The Bay of Fundy is a cor- 
ruption of the French ‘‘Fod de la Baie.” 
To the sportsman—for M. Le Moine’s book 
treats most cleverly this subject so dear 
to us—‘‘Maple Leaves” will be found of 
great interest. His ‘‘Fin and Feather in 
Canada” show how admirable are his tastes, 
and how he must not only be a sportsman 
in heart, but how, with a naturalist’s fine 
taste, he can write most pleasantly about 
these delightful topics. 


In our last number we made liberal use of 


‘Maple Leaves,” but to fully understand 
the charms of the work, we would advise 
our readers to add it to their library. 
JESSAMINE. Marion Harland. G. W. Car- 
leton & Co. publishers: New York, 1873. 
Of Miss Harland’s works the best known 
are ‘‘Nemesis,” ‘‘Alone,” ‘True as Steel,” 
and ‘‘Helen Gardner.” A new creation 
from the pen of this clever authoress is sure 
to find a large circle of readers. It requires 
on the part of publishers, no matter how 
successful they may have been, no small 
amount of courage to bring forth books in 
these times of financial peril; but nothing 
seems tostop the enterprise of the Messrs. 
Carleton. The secret of their success, we 
suppose, may be found in the good judg 
ment they employ in selecting such books 
as meet the intellectual wants of their read- 
ers. The new story of ‘‘Jessamine” will 
compare most favorably with any of Miss 
Harland’s former works, and in delineation 
of character and graphic power will yield 
to none. In ‘‘Jessamiue” may be found 
how true, honest manhood asserts its rights, 
and how deceit always, sooner or later, be- 
trays itself. There is a grace, a sympathy, 


a pathos in ‘Jessamine” which will carry 


many a heart along with it. One thing 
about Miss Harland’s works is this: She has 
never written a line that ‘‘dying she might 
wish to blot.” Her books are always wel- 
come and may be read in the family circle, 
for they leave no taint, but always point to 
some excellent moral, and the precepts she 
teaches in her books are always worthy of 
imitating. 

A WonpERFUL Woman. Mary Agnes Flem- 
ing. Published by G. W. Carleton & Co. : 
New York, 1873. 

This novel, by the authoress of ‘“‘Guy 
Earlcourt’s Wife,” a book which found so 
many readers in the United States, bears 
impress of the same lively style, amplitude 
and variety of plot which characterizes all 
Miss Fleming’s works, and is written in 
flowing and graceful English. The story is 
constructed with care and the interest of 
the reader is kept alive from the first page 
to the finis. In it may be found scenes 
drawn from English life, treated with all 
their peculiar surroundings, showing a 
thorough acquaintance with the incidents 
narrated. Differing from many writers of 
these peculiar phases of life, ‘‘A Wonderful 
Woman” carries with it a salutary lesson. 
The book has merit sufficient in it to insure 
a large sale andthe good fortune of ‘Guy 
Earlcourt’s Wife,” which went through nu- 
merous editions, we feel sure will be accord- 
ed to ‘‘A Wonderful Woman.” We trust 
the accident Miss Fleming met with lately, 


having been thrown from her carriage, will 


not interfere with her literary labors. 





MAGAZINES.- 


In the Overland for this month we find an 
interesting notice of Professor John Le 
Conte’s visit to Lake Tahoe, the ‘‘gem of 
the Sierra.” Its depth has always been un- 
certain until the researches of Mr. Le Conte. 
Said to be unfathomable, he has plumbed 
Lake Tahoe and found that its greatest 
depth is 1,540 feet. To make asoundizg of 
this character requires some forty minutes. 
Specimens of the bottom were secured, but 
as yet their microscopic forms have not 
been-determined. The relations of temper- 
ature to depth are quite interesting. At the 
surface it was 67 deg., decreasing gradually 
one degree to two, 500 feet being 44, until 
at 1,506 feet the temperature was 39 deg. A 
curious portion of the paper is in regard to 
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the fact that bodies drowned there are ncver 
found, which is perfectly explained in this 
way: ‘‘The distribution of temperature 
with depth affords a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this fact, and subverts the opinion 
which ascribes it to the extrordinary light- 
ness of the water. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that it is impossible that the dim- 
inution of atmospheric pressure, due to an 
elevation of 6,300 feet above the sea level, 
could sensibly affect the density of the 
water. The specific gravity of the water of 
this lake is not lower than that of any other 
fresh water of equal purity and correspond- 
ing temperature. The reason why the bod- 
ies do not rise is evidently owing to the 
fact that when they sink into water which 
is only 7 deg. Fahrenheit above the freez- 
ing temperature, the gases generated by de- 
composition are not produced in the intes- 
tines; they do not become inflated, and 
therefore the bodies do not rise to the sur- 
face. The same phenomenon would, doubt- 
less, occur in any other fresh water, under 
similar circumstances.” 

The water in Lake Tahoe does not freeze 
and the same fact is known in regard to 
some of our own lakes in the State of New 
York. The true reason, as clearly shown, 
is the great depth of the lake, and in the 
agitation of its waters by the strong winds 
of winter. In relation to the influence of 
depth, it is sufficient to remark, that before 
the conditions preceding freezing can oc- 
cur, the whole water—embracing a thick- 
ness of 800 feet—must be cooled down to 39 
deg. Fahrenheit; for this must occur before 
the colder water will float on the surface. To 
cool such a mass of water through an aver- 
age temperature of 14 deg. requires a long 
time, and the cold weather is over be- 
fore it isaccomplished. In shallow and de: 
tached portions of the lake, as in Emerald 
Bay, ice several inches thick is sometimes 
formed. 


Glew Books, Periodicals, &e. 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


I. 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 


Reference Rook. 








BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the ‘“‘Blooming-Grove Park Association 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8vo., CLoTH $2.00. 


Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 
and Farm. 


11. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


1Go A Fishing, by W. C. Prime, author of “Boat 
Life in Egypt,” “Tent Life in the Holy Land,” etc. 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00. 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droil humor, a strong love 
- of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 








Stliscellaneous Advertisements. 











NEW YORK. to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 

F. GROTE. A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE | admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
F.C ROTE & co. spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 

Turners & Dealers | ana wen-toia stories scattered through the volume, 

in Ivory, which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 

114 East 14th St., N.Y. a man of graceful culture and wide reading.—Boston 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Bails and | Daily Globe. 


Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other — 


of Tvory Goods. oe 


Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send either-of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 
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PAINTER’S MANUAL, 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


To House and Sign Painting, Graining, Varnishing, 
Folin: Kalsomining, Papering, Lettering, Stain- 
ing, Gil , Glazing, Glass-staining, Silvering, Ana- 
lysis of Colors; Harmony, Contrast, etc., 50 cents. 
Watchmaker’s and Jeweler’s Manual, 50 cents; Book 
of Alphabets for Painters, Draughtsmen, etc., 50 cents: 
Book of Scrolls and Ornaments, (new designs for 
Painters, etc.,) $1. Of booksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Guide to Authorship. 


—A COMPLETE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR— 


In all kinds of literary work, and all business connect- 
ed therewith. Useful to all professionals and invalu- 
able to all inexperienced writers desiring to get into 
print. Also, includes rE proof-reading, copy- 
rights, value and dis of MSS., etc. 

cents of booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Hunters’ and Trappers’ 


ILLUST RATED PRACTICAL GUIDE. 
ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


To use and careof ammunition; making and using 
snares and nets; baits and baiting; poisons; 





ar 
Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more nea than any 
other known preparation. For sale by Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anp 30 Futon Sr., N. Y 


CHAS: REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANTMALS 


And F'ow!ls, | 
Mocking Bird Food, &c., 





tra ‘. 
55 CHATHAM STREET and dyetag'acine ang’ tars: fenfag, ete. “With Aff 
24 door from N. Wiliam. NEW YORK, | “Snece aay & 00.119 Necean Street 8.7; 
‘asian 








WE _GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


MOOSE, ELK, ESTABLISHMENT. 
ANTELOPE, | Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI- 
ne MALS AND BIRDS. No. 48 Beekman Street, 
CHAS. REICHE. ON: | NEW YoRK. 
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- FOREST AND STREAM. 


Clothing and Sumishing Goods. 
FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, 7 NEW YORE. 
ee with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
10-63 











Publications. 
THE NOVEMBER 


G A-L BAY: 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
—ist.— 


A NEW SERIAL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, aut- 
hor of “‘A Fair Saxon,” begins in this Number, called 


Linley Rochford. 


—2d.— 
SECRETARY. WELLES continues his articles o 


Mr. Lineoln & Mr. Seward 
—3d.— 


The Stage as it Was 


I8 CONTINUED. 


—4th.— 


Articles by RICHARD GRANT WHITE, DE 
FOREST, REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, JUNIUS 
HENRI BROWNE, HENRY JAMES, Jr., which 
appear in the NOVEMBER GALAXY, combime to 
make it a very brilliant number. 


ayusements, 


R. SAMUELL’S 


NEW PARK THEATRE. 
Mr. JOHN E. OWENS. 
First appearance this season as 
SOLON SHINGLE, 

In his great specialty, and 
JOSHUA BUTTERBY, 
In Tom Taylor’s exquisite comedy, 
VICTIMS. 


Supported by his own powerful dramatic ,combina- 
tion. 

Box sheet open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., at 114 
Broadway, N. Y. Seats may be secured six days in 
advance. i 





Hotels. 


St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, PROPRIETORS. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been eo | 


urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to gnests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 






























Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 


.L. TRUMAN, | . 7 TV - 
G. L. Pranopy, ( Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. £. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 








Thursday Evenings. 


TT COURSE, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 








BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 








ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


{CELEBRATED 





Cor. CLAssON AVENUE & MONROE STREET, 























BROOKLYN. “A Model Periodical; 
R O S ) I N H O U SE ? THURSDAY pian, ian 13, SHI RT MAKE R ? perlotea erature.” Phladlpa a 
LECTURE BY 


Toronto, Canada. 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


0 


Rev. Geo. H. Hepworts, 


Subject: —“The fight between Good and Bvil.”” Price 35 Cents Per Number, 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricz, $4 PER YEAR. 


SHELDON & CO., 


No. 677 Broadway, N. Y. 


























-O 
THurspay Eventnc, NovemBer 27, FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- LECTURE BY CUFFS TO ORDER, 






men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. Brete Harte, 


Subject;—‘‘Some Bad People.” 
Oo———_ 
Tuurspay EveNnING, DECEMBER 11, 
LECTURE BY 
Hon. WENDELL PHILIPS, 
Subject: —‘‘Street Life in Hurope.” 
——o 
Tuurspay Eventng, DECEMBER 18, 
LECTURE BY 
Dr. NeEwMAN HALL, 
Subject; —‘* Memories of Palestine.’ 
0 
Tickets for the entire course, (including reserved 
seats) $3. 
Tickets for the concert, (including reserved seats,) $1 
For sale, after September 25, at Underhill’s Drug 
Store, cor. Classon and Greene Avenues; Jones’ Drug 
Store, cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’s Dru 
Store, cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street: an 
Slade’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave 


NATIONAL AMATEUR 


Gymnastic and Athletic 


TOURNAMENT. 
AcapEmy oF Music, SaturpDay Ev’e Nov. 8. 


—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 











Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 
8-20 





Sportsmen's Goods. 





THE NASHVILLE 
DaAILy AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 

















BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


Te sent everywhere by express, marked 





Sor Sale. 





Real Estate. 












FoR SALE.— Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Mc 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 


CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forgst anp STREAM. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 
Address BOX 142, P. O. 


~ Clumber Spaniels For Sale. 


A brace of pups, bred from the same strain in use 
in the Royal Kennel, crossed occasionally with the 











30: 






Is the oldest established paper in the State, and 
enjoys the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisvilie and New Or- 
leans. Circulates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and In every Town, Village and Hamlet in 
the State and north Georgia and Alabama and southern 
Kentucky. 

Sample copies sent free on demand. 

















20: 


Best Advertising Medium in 
its Section. 


20: 
Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
NSAHVILLE, TENN. 












BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Forbe’s Patent ACME Club Skates, 
5 ,_ § 


Weg a 2 Ci 














Music by Dodworth’s full Orchestra. Entries close 
Oct. 25. Tickets for sale at headquarters, No. 6 East 
Twenty-eighth Street; 8S. Strasburger’s, No. 3 Maiden 
Lane; Wm. E. Van Wyck’s, No. 36 Beekman Street; 
J. G. Sands’ (Genung & Co.,) No. 37 Union Square; 
Prof. Wm. Wood, Young Men’s Christian Association: 
New York Turnverein, t Fourth Street. 12-14 
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JOSEPH H. BATTEY, 


245 Broadway, N. Y. 
Naturalist, Taxidermist, 





American Institute Fair 
NOW OPEN. 
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HY Tee ne te 20: DEALER It 
The only reliable and really Seur-Fa: S re a er phe pte le aud h snr tcaen > wane al 

? y a -PASTENING SKATE . th select and fashionable audiences. | 12-14 Mr. Sheldon Stephen’s Farm, Montreal. ects 
ever invented. UNEQUALED ATTRACTIONS. Obj in Natural History. 
Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and Lapres’ Interesting Manufacturing Processes. ey 





MACHINERY IN MOTION. 
Amusement and instruction combined. 


NEW GAS ENGINE. 
Complete Manufactory of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SHOES. 
Upwards of 100 2 of Corsets made daily b: 
THE WONDERFUL CORSET LOOM. 
Ivory Turning. pot om Making. 
NOVEL KNITTING MACHINES. 
Brush Making. Steel Forging. 
HEEL MAKING MACHINERY. 
Vacuum Pumps. Wood emer Scores of other 
NEW AND INTERESTING NOVLTIES. 
Never before exhibited, 


Sxares, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


ANIMALS, DEER’S HEADS, 
BIRDS, REPTILES, 
FiSH, &e. &c., 
MOUNTED IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
esinnenilingtisndlaie 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 













AVILUDE. TOTEM. SNAP 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 











N. B.—Birds, (mounted or in skins,) and their Eggs 
for Collectors and Scientific Institations, a specialty. 





SUPERB CONCERTS 
by Keating’s Orchestra, Afternoon and Evening. 


A GENUINE BROOK TROUT —_9¢ 










GAMES.’ Presented 0 Gar AND ONE HALF POUNDS &e., &c ? 
=o 2 ms 4 
’ MISS JULIA GRIFFIN, Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences — ca oo geen te hun- 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF PTOR, air, iberal disc 
WILL MODEL FROM LIFE. A SPECIALTY. red pi be isegunt 





Afternoon & Evening.—Open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. to large orders and 


CHIVALRIE, 









































as 10-14 Admission, 50 cents. Children, 25 cents. CARTHERY’S DOG SOAP the Trade. 
orcester, Mass. WIll destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from Sora 
eee ALBERT C_ LB See ke without giving cold or doing the goat fine and glossy, | LESSONS GIVEN IN TAXIDERMY. 
PRITCHARD BROS., is RIC. RUCK, | "ete uot ie mer, Loxton Hrinting 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. is en aia ees cee 8&9 COLEGR PLAGE, X,Y. | $$ 
: ; ALL KINDS OF . Opposite New P. O. =Ew TORE. ad ‘ ” Wi 
Fishing Tackle seen Brooklyn Daily Argus,”| “'VBUE & HASTINGS. 
. —AN— 
Made and repaired with the wsmow dwpatih INDEPENDENT: DAILY NEwsPaPEeR,| STATIONERS 
HE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL : sie CONTAINING ALL THE NEWS. ’ ’ 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND PLIES, hebeiddiliatmenc. J Printers, Lithographers, 





Political Doings, 
Religious Intelligence, 
Literary Criticisms, 
Humorous Jottings 


AND COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


FOUR EDITIONS EVERY AFTERNOON. 
10— —PRICE TWO CENTS. 


Medals awarded at the World's Fair American 
Institate far our superior Artificial Flies” y ae 


China Grass Fish Lines, 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 assorted, for sale by 
10-8 H. A.MOBRIGON, 167 Front &t. 


40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 





FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 
























ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DevoTep To FretD anp Aquatic Sports, PRACTICAL 
NaturaL History, Fisa Cu,tture, THE PrRotec- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WoMeEN or a HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OUT-DooR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 

‘ Fisnine Tourrst,”’ postage free. 
Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 


The object of this jowtnal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects.” We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forgst AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whicr if made available to each 
other, will in time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and as a nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game. that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is régarded as 
“sport” by that low order of beings..who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the, creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shal devote some: space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind... We yield to no 
one, however, in our love und appreciacion of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
meral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden wé assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “ Olipod Quill,”’ who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Mach valuable information will befound in this de- 
partment. ' 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary .of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied ‘species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Monntain-sheep. ‘This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Qur dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a lire paper and 
a useful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 

ably assisted in our labors by a corps. of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
journals for years. 1 aa 

Mr. Smson A. ATEnxsoN, on with the 
Georgis prose for over twenty years, has charge of the 
business affaire of the Company. 

. Cuanuge Hartqor, Managing Editor, 


HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE. | 








Dismounted Lady.—‘‘My good man, will you be kind enough to climb that tree, and see 


if you can see my horse ?” 


The Superior Mind.—‘‘ Why, bless your innercent city heart, ma’am, horses don’t climb 


ments. 


a 
AMliscellaneous Advertise 











One of the “Forest AND STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 


could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter. 





1 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 13 26 
Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 
SUPPLIES. 





TAXIDERMIST, Batu, Kines County, New York, 
Has received from the Rocky Mountains whole skins 
and heads of Buffalo, Elk, Black Tail and Virginian 
Deer, Rocky Mountain Sheep (Big Horn), Bears, An- 
telope (Prong Horn), &c.. &c.; also, rare small Mam- 
mals. 

They will be furnished mounted or in skins’ (the 
heads on black walnut shields) on application. Also, 

75 species N. A. Birdskins and N. A. and European 
Eggs for collector’s use. 





A complete catalogue of N. A. Birds, with local and 
scientific names given for labelling collections. 

Taxidermists’ tools of superior a. and artifi- 
cial eyes of every description made to order. 

13— TAXIDERMY TAUGHT. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 


19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 


preeeh Loading Qoupy, 









GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’ GOOD, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Agents for he United States Arms Company's 











portsmen 





HAMINGTON: 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


(MTL 


Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 


N 








ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 


Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and “‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 


ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 


either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 


ers of other makers. 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”°—From WV. Y. Zimes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, acd 
Vest Pocket 

PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 
—OUR~ 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 
IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing ali the mogt desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable een eee only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breec! opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGT6w & SONS, 
281 ‘and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


ee 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk. 


BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc, 
Buillon may be made ina minute's time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principhl Grocers 
andDruggists. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 








| Se ee 
Great Southern Freight ana Passenger Line, Central 


Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TCESDAYS, URSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
thes: THE STEAMSHIPS 
Ht. LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY, October 30, from 
Picr 43 North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 


| SAN JACINTO, SATURDAY, November 1, from Pier 


43, North River, at 3 P. M. « 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent. 
we ; No. 5 Bowling,Green. 
IIUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, November 1, from Pier 
13, North River, at 3 P. M. 

é R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, November 4, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 

MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 

* 5 No. 62 South Street. 
lnsurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 

Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, ! GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., Agent C. RR., 
No. 229 Broadway. ~ No 409 Broadway . 


+18 








‘* Absolutely the best 
for ‘‘ Its Record.” 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
_ 407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 


H. W. COLLENDER. 


protection against fire.” Send 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 











' e 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


AMIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


KRUG & COv'S 
‘CHAMPAGNE, 


WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


To be had of all family grocers. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
.,, 00 Chatham St., New York, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FISHING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their . 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Sraided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 


* Parties fitted out with aprwopeiate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


, Y —:0:— 
‘Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a 


No. 





A 


10 62 
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Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Cele Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


\ 





Brook Trout, _. 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
male. FRED MATHER, Honedye Falls, N. ¥- 


12-98 | MF" Ponds laid ont and instructions given, 1 f 








